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BALTIMORE, THE BEAUTEOUS 


The Editor of THE LUTHERAN Reads Up on the City of the Coming U. L. C. A. Convention 


BALTIMORE HARBOR 


For WHAT we insist were entirely altruistic motives, we 
decided that it was desirable for the sake of this issue of 
Tue LuTHERAN to consult the sources of information avail- 
able in the editorial library to gain information about the 
city of Baltimore, Maryland. That famous metropolis is near 
enough to Philadelphia so that we could have gone there 
by train and interviewed some of the members of the United 
Lutheran Church who are prominent in the city as well as 
in our community of believers. But we preferred to set a 
sort of example to our friends in California and Canada and 
even in far-off Japan, China, India, Liberia, Argentina, and 
British Guiana. They also, and more so, may be dependent 
upon libraries and almanacs for information. 

The Baltimore of the present day reports that the popu- 
lation of the city proper in 1930 was 804,874 persons. These 
were found and counted by the census takers of that year; 
the number is thus a reliable count and not someone’s esti- 
mate. In addition to these there dwelt in the suburbs 144,373 
souls, so that in 1930 what might be called the metropolitan 
area of Baltimore was the dwelling place of almost 950,000 
people. 

That Adjective Beauteous 

In order to set ourselves straight with reference to the 

adjective which is appended to the name Baltimore, we 
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cautiously inform the readers of Tue LutHeran that in these 
parts the eastern shore of Maryland is assumed to have not 
only the best natural sources for oysters and other forms 
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of sea food, but the city under inspection has long been 
famous for its beautiful girls. There may be some dispute as 
to the basis of this claim, but it is quite as well authenticated 
as is the reputation of Boston for knowledge, of New York 
for wealth, of Chicago for agility, of Philadelphia for family 
descent, of Charleston for aristocracy, and of Los Angeles 
for dry weather. We suggest for safety’s sake that when 
you are visiting Baltimore you refrain from any argument 
about this claim. Consult safety first and admit it. When 
you are at home, you can use the well-known journalistic 
phrase, “It is alleged,” that the average of pulchritude in 
Baltimore is higher than in any other city of the Western 
continent. 

The land on which the city stands was first visited by the 
white man in 1608. Mark that date; it is one year after the 
year when the first settlers of the colony of Virginia arrived 
at Jamestown. Captain John Smith, whose name is con- 
nected honorably, and probably truly, with an Indian prin- 
cess, went on an exploring expedition away from Jamestown 
where the first settlement of F. F. V’s. was. Among other 
spots of the then new continent which he visited was the 
one on the Patapsco River, which later became famous. The 
history from which we glean that fact suggests that there 
were Indians in that area at that time. Recently much has 
been said with reference to the Swedes who, when they 
settled Delaware and Pennsylvania, made a name for them- 
selves by purchasing the land they wanted from its original 
occupants. It is up to John Smith or to the present genera- 
tion of Maryland to supply information as to the way in 
which the first settlers of Baltimore obtained the right to 
take title to the ground on which their city now stands. 


A Mixed Population 


In the search for information with reference to the nativ- 
ity of the present population of the city, the data supplied by 
the World Almanac on this point was read. It seems that the 
1930 census takers found that there were 4,540 people born 
in Great Britain and the North of Ireland, 3,076 in the 
Irish Free State, 1,184 Scandinavians, 13,568 Germans, 10,863 
Poles, 2,621 Czecho-Slovakians, 1,857 Austrians, 17,531 Rus- 
sians, 9,022 Italians, 1,211 Canadians. Interesting, is it not, 
that this peculiarly American city should have at the pres- 
ent time so characteristic a representation of the various 
countries whence the Caucasians of the Western continent 
have come. Inasmuch as we are dealing with families we 
comment that this same census found in Baltimore 193,991 
families. If you divide the population of the city given above 
by this number, you will get a glimpse of the family pro- 
portions of the city. By way of guidance to your conclusions 
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We have stated that the first white visitor to Baltimore 
came in 1608. A considerable period of time elapsed after 
Captain Smith’s visit before any steps in the direction of 
colonization occurred. In 1661, the cyclopedia informs us, 
the first surveys were made, pursuant to land grants, and 
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from that date on white men began to establish permanent 
habitation in the area. In August, 1729, an act of the pro- 
vincial legislature formally laid out the town. (Laid out is 
here used in the sense of determining the streets and the 
parcels of land to be offered to settlers. It has no connection 
with the profession of the mortician.) Apparently the town 
grew slowly after this year until 1750. From that time on 
its growth was rapid. Its location is such as to give it a har- 
bor into which 
ocean vessels can 
enter, and a large 
percentage of the 
foreign commerce 
of the United 
Stakes makes use 
of its wharves and 
warehouses. While 
its position placed 
it upon the divid- 
ing line between 
the North and the 
South, thereby 
creating trouble- 
some problems for 
its citizens, the 
city has occupied 
a prominent place 
in the affairs of 
the nation since 
colonial days. 
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The name Baltimore is derived, as everybody knows, - 
from George Calvert, on whom was conferred the title, Lord 
Baltimore. In the line of this family the first three Lords 
Baltimore were Catholics; the second three were Protestants. 
Readers who have access to the Catholic Encyclopedia will 
find a very interesting chapter under the heading, “Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore.” The city in Maryland is not only 
prominently but constructively and intimately connected 
with the establishment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the territory of the United States. The following data are 
taken from this source: “Catholic Maryland, the first colony 
in the New World where religious toleration was estab- 
lished, was planned by George Calvert (first Lord Balti- 
more, a Catholic convert); founded by his son, Cecilius Cal- 
vert (second Lord Baltimore); and named for a Catholic 
queen, Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I of England.” 


Tolerance via Williams and Calvert 


The narrative of the early history of Maryland, when 
read by a Protestant from this encyclopedia, is a somewhat 
naive collection of statements. The claim is constantly em- 
phasized that religious toleration was granted in Maryland 
for the first time. The assertion is an undeniable one because 
the Catholic Church came to the area of Maryland on the 
25th of March, 1634. Roger Williams arrived in Massa- 
chusetts in 1631, was banished from that colony in 1636, and 
acquired title to the land that afterward was known as the 
colony of Rhode Island by purchase from the Indians in 
1638. There is this difference between the religious tolera- 
tion instituted by Roger Williams and that which was 
established by the Calverts in Maryland. In the case of 
Roger Williams a colony was established in order that those 
who settled there might be free from the dominance of any 
ecclesiastical authority so far as divine worship was con- 
cerned. So far as Maryland is concerned, no Catholic could 
have obtained a grant from the English government after 
the period of Henry VIII, except during the brief reign 
of “Bloody Mary,” without permitting privileges to others 
than those who adhered to the Catholic faith. The writer of 
the story of the Diocese of Baltimore naively states, “Except 
for the period of Ingle’s Rebellion (1645-47) its government 
was controlled by Catholics from the landing of the first 
colony under Leonard Calvert (25 March, 1634) until after 
1649 when the Assembly passed the famous act of religious 
toleration.” It would seem from this statement that actual 
tolerance did not exist in Maryland until a considerable 
period after its establishment in Rhode Island. 

From another paragraph in the encyclopedia one infers 
that the number of Catholics in the pre-colonial period was 
a minority of the 
population. “In 
1669 the Catholic 
population num- 
bered 2,000; in 
1708 it was 2,979 
in a population of 
40,000; in 1755 
about 7,000.” 

However, there 
can be no ques- 
tion as to the right 
of the Catholics in 
Maryland to the 
esteem of their 
fellow citizens in 
the early years of 
the republic. The 
Carroll family is 
most widely 
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JESUS AND THE MODERN YOUTH 


By Dr. Oscar FISHER BLACKWELDER, Washington, D. C. 


Mark 10:21. “Then Jesus beholding him loved him.” 


Turs 1s the most radiant line in the story of the rich, young 
ruler. He had the trinity of American ambition. He was 
rich—he had money; he was young—he had health; he was 
a ruler—he had position, yet he was unhappy. “Then Jesus 
beholding him loved him.” This scene epitomizes Jesus’ 
response to youth everywhere. His way of dealing with 
youth indicates most clearly His way of life. 

His most beloved disciple was the youngest. His ideal for 
life was a heart perpetually young, that wonders, trusts and 
loves. No more scathing judgment fell from his lips than 
upon the man who would put a stumbling block into the 
path of youth. He Who shed young blood on the Cross 
surely is concerned with what is happening to youth around 
the world today and in such spirit I want to speak this 
afternoon on “Jesus and Modern Youth.” 

No age group has suffered more generally in the past 
twenty years than young people. One generation was 
maimed, killed, delayed or changed in their plans for life 
by a World War not of their making or concern, a war which 
a popular novelist says was great only in the sense that it 
was large. A second generation was maltreated, thwarted 
or frustrated in life plans by a world financial depression, 
the child of the World War. A third generation now faces 
a world perhaps more difficult than the other two. Of the 
20,000,000 young people between sixteen and twenty-four 
years of age in America it is estimated that 5,000,000 are 
out of work and out of school. Let it be remembered that 
upon such unemployed youth the cornerstones of total- 
itarian empires are laid. 

Youth faces a future whose chief characteristic is un- 
certainty and for many the reaction to uncertainty is loss 
of integrity. Probably no more dependable words can be 
spoken to American youth than these: men of great genius 
may be admired; men of great power may be feared; men 
of great wealth may be envied; only men of great character 
are trusted. One of the current American actors, speaking 
about a famous member of the craft in a former generation 
said, “He would have been, I suppose, the greatest actor of 
his day if his private life had been as well balanced as his 
public performance.” 

Such sense of balance requires more than a knowledge of 
behavioristic psychology and scientific skills for its develop- 
ment. It also demands intelligent religious education. Re- 
ligious freedom in America has led many superficial parents 
and their youth to the presumption that anything so free 
doesn’t seriously matter. They seem to forget that life’s 
free choices are always the most strategic. A very large 
percentage of American youth today is receiving no religious 
training whatever and that means for most of them no char- 
acter training or that such training rests entirely upon a 
humanitarian basis. 


Reverence Determines Level 

No character rises higher or sinks deeper roots than its 
reverences. The most useful and dependable character can- 
not be constructed on the basis of human measurements of 
right and wrong, human experience or tradition or pruden- 
tial ethics. A man who is only square will soon be less than 
square. A man who is only just will soon be less than just. 
Here Jesus enters the educational process. He awakens 
languid blood and fills it with new longings as none other. 
He “pulls triggers in men’s consciences” by making them 
aware of and hungry for the best. “He stages a quiet rev- 
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olution in the secret places of a man’s heart and from that 
revolution emerges a triumphant character.” That revolu- 
tion was available for the rich, young ruler but he went 
away sorrowful. 

Too many youth are building bungalow lives, with no 
second stories, on the selfish principle of the Golden Rule, “Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you.” That puts 
a man’s own sense of justice and judgment at the center of all 
his thinking. His own desires become his measurement for life. 
Triumphant character cannot be built on the frail founda- 
tions of the Golden Rule for that rule can be applied on 
lower levels in life, as well as the highest. There is another 
principle, infinitely greater, “Do unto others as Jesus would 
have you do unto them.” Jesus and not Hitler, Mussolini or 
Stalin, remains the head of the youth crusade for He is the 
way to the best, the foundation, the motive and the method 
for achieving the most useful and dependable character. 
That is the first lesson of the rich, young ruler. 

Again, and as a second consideration, will you observe 
that this rich, young ruler was unable to think morally on 
social questions? Jesus told him he lacked one thing, and 
that was not only his unwillingness to give money to the 
poor nor his refusal to sacrifice. It included, I believe, his 
inability to think morally on social questions. 


New Social Order’s Peril 


We hear much today and we will hear more tomorrow 
about a better society. God grant that our dreams may come 
true, but the peril is that the new order will be made up 
on a pagan, mechanistic, utilitarian basis which means 
cruelties, injustices and lack of permanence. A finer eco- 
nomic order is not technical alone for it rests upon a finer 
sociology and that in turn rests upon a finer philosophy. 
The two basic questions of philosophy are: what is the 
ultimate reality of the universe and what is the meaning of 
existence? A better economic order demands a meaningful 
answer to these two questions. The crack in the cosmos is 
not alone at the top in the economic order but far down 
beneath in the realm of philosophy and religion. Econo- 
mists build in vain unless this dependable foundation is 
discovered. Every dollar America possesses can be spent 
and security will not come on a secular basis, for democracy 
finds its security in moral disciplines. In other words, democ- 
racy rests not upon economic determinism but upon in- 
telligence and character. These cannot be bought. They 
represent that spiritual achievement which comes not alone 
from personal integrity but also when such integrity thinks 
and acts morally on social questions. In thus doing Christ- 
like work we grow Christlike ourselves. 

I am indebted to a friend for the word by which to de- 
scribe the present world condition—that word is “split.” 
The world is split vertically into nations. Nations are split 
horizontally into races. Races are split obliquely into classes. 
Within classes homes are split as the increasing divorce rate 
Within homes are what the psychologists call | 
split personalities. All this seems to indicate that we are 
leaving out a kind of cement that is necessary to hold life 
together. That cement includes spiritual insights and powers 
which may be discovered by those who are pure in heart 
and who have learned to think morally on social questions. 

The future will be closed to the man who refuses to 
attempt this task. In the words of a former university pres- 
ident, speaking to youth, “The temptation will be strong in 
your generation to rely upon government, to look to others 
to pull your weight, to nurse your grievances in a mood of 
self-pity and sullenness, and to wait for some magical lead- 
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ership to come along and hand you a ready-made living. 
Flee from that as from the plague. Give yourselves, with- 
out counting the cost, to making the American social order 
a more congenial home for the human spirit, but in the 
midst of all your efforts to enrich the common life, cultivate 
and cling to the ancient virtue of self-reliance. Clear the 
economic field of bandits and marauders but with the field 
cleared, be willing to hoe your own row.” The future will 
be closed to the man of undisciplined capacities both in per- 
sonal character and in ability to make a moral contribution 
to the social order. 

An English scholar insists that the world chaos is due in 
final analysis to a single fact: we have entered an age of 
increased powers and broadened horizons ethically unpre- 
pared. The educated man of the future will have to prove 
his ability to think morally as well as technically. Too many 
technicians today are unwilling or unable to do this. 


Together, Selfishly 


A former President of the United States is quoted as having 
said that when a majority of the people move selfishly in 
the same direction at the same time democracy is doomed. 
The easy willingness of so many people to get on the gov- 
ernment agencies, the desire of voters, if newspapers be 
even half correct, to elect candidates who can bring more 
Federal funds into their borders and who make this a cen- 
tral test for their ballot, represent social degeneration. 
Political trickery coupled with a type of social planning 
which works on the assumption that it is humanly possible 
on a financial basis to construct a system that will carry 
people to security, is disintegrating youth and disillusioning 
age. Too many people in this country are looking to Wash- 
ington instead of to God and themselves under the myth 
that a social system can do the work which personal in- 
itiative and responsibility must do in a moral universe. A 
more friendly society must come but its coming does not 
mean moral and personal crucifixion—it means thinking 
morally as well as technically on social questions. 

As a third observation, the rich, young ruler had power in 
his hands, consisting at least of money, health and social 
prestige, but he did not have adequate power in his mind 
by which to control the power in his hands. So he was un- 
happy, he was covetous, his life was out of balance. His 
money, strength and prestige doubtless were able to remove 
most of life’s external restraints for him but he (like many 
moderns) lacked those internal constraints so vital when 
external restraints are gone. These constraints Jesus made 
available for him with sacrifice as the first step, but he went 
away. External power and circumstances evidently con- 
trolled him. 

On the Basis of Efficiency 


The rich, young ruler was probably trusted beyond his 
years—he may have been a member of the Sanhedrin. 
Judged by current standards he was an effective citizen. 
And our great modern word is efficiency. That is the lan- 
guage of intelligence tests, machinery and business. The 
great New Testament word is sufficiency. Efficiency is skill 
—sufficiency is power to be skillful. Efficiency is playing the 
notes—sufficienecy is having a song in one’s own soul. Ef- 
ficiency deals in brushes, paints and canvas—sufficiency is 
in the creative dream of the artist. Efficiency is in the hands 
—sufficiency is of the mind and heart. Efficiency speaks of 
techniques—sufficiency means fulness of life, the grace and 
spirit of Jesus. All possible resources will be necessary to 
impact our future. 

A trained observer has written, “The next quarter of a 
century of the human drama may bring such tension and 
stress as will tax all the resources of humanity; the hearts 
of many will fail them from fear; the wisdom of statesmen 
as often in the past will bring forth much of futility; the 
Christian Church may adopt as often in the past an attitude 
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of apologetic indecision or she may bring to beleaguered 
mankind decisive aid if not deliverance.’”’” Someone thinks we 
are entering an age of “biological engineering,” that we are 
on the threshold of undreamed of control over every living 
thing, including ourselves. At once the average American 
cries out, Whose control? 

Science cannot have the answer because it is neutral on 
the question of man’s welfare. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the world it is physically possible, thanks to high- 
powered machinery, to provide the basic necessities of life 
for every human being on earth. But look what science 
also can be made to do in the butchery of modern warfare. 
Science in ruthless hands has too largely turned this world 
into a machine instead of a home. Again, therefore, we lift 
our question, whose control? We have only a few choices. 
Will it be brutal, narrow, bigoted nationalism? Will it be 
irresponsible mobs? Will it be pagan collectivism? Will it 
be privileged classes? Will it be democratic government? 


Democracy, If 

Democracy may be the best method for the social ex- 
pression of the Kingdom of God on earth and, therefore, 
our choice, depending upon the kind of people who con- 
stitute the majority and who do the controlling thinking. 
Inventions have put in the average man’s hands today great 
power. Circumstances have put in a few men’s hands tre- 
mendous power. Democracy’s essential problem, as ever, is 
the use of power. Whether one has little or large power, 
there is the necessity for something else in one’s innermost 
mind or that power will wreck the possessor and all he 
contacts. This inner control the rich, young ruler did not 
have. This inward power has two facets: personal account- 
ability to the Highest Power and social responsibility to 
fellow humans in the use of power. The final thesis of this 
sermon is that the intimate awareness of the presence of 
Christ in one’s life is the most practical, effective and per- 
manent method for developing these two faculties. Jesus 
does awaken in one’s mind personal accountability to the 
God of the universe and social responsibility to those who 
people this earth. In the biography of one of the greatest 
bacteriologists is this revealing sentence, “Anyone who would 
understand him must appreciate that he was a grand prac- 
ticing Christian to whom the reality of Jesus was the cen- 
tral fact of existence.” The love of Christ constrained him 
and he gave himself to God and man. In such fashion the 
spirit of Christ is the validity of democracy. 

It was written of Alexander the Great that he conquered 
the world but never conquered himself. Alexander could 
say, “I have conquered the world.” Jesus said, “I have over- 
come the world.” The battle Alexander lost Jesus won. To 
modern youth who would overcome today Jesus still speaks, 
“My grace is sufficient for thee.” And youth confesses life’s 
eternal secret, “The love of Christ constraineth me.” 


THE CHOICE 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


DisturBED by great uneasiness and fears, 
Perplexed and harassed by anxieties, 
Afflictions, sorrows, cares, and doubts that seize 
The mind and heart, and fill the eye with tears, 
How shall I know throughout the coming years 
Which way is best mid these uncertainties, 
Which guide is sure across uncharted seas, 
Which road of many roads most safe appears? 
What I should choose I cannot ever tell, 

Nor can I know which choice is always best, 
Nor bid my restless, searching thoughts be still, 
Yet now at last I know that all is well, 

For in this very choice I shall find rest: 

“T choose Thy choice, my Lord, I will Thy will.” 
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YES, BY THE HELP OF GOD 


Executive Secretary Rhyne Writes that 


CaN you imagine a great and glorious church large enough 
tc seat three or four hundred thousand worshiping people; 
with a spotless, marble altar bearing a brilliant, golden 
cross; with seventy thousand Sunday school teachers and 


officers standing facing that altar and that cross; with their - 


devoted pastor just before them speaking the words, “Do 
you willingly accept the office to which you have been chosen 
and do you resolve to use it for the glory of God and the 
extension of His Kingdom? If so, answer: Yes, by the help 
of God.” 

It may sound ridiculous even to propose such a scene. 
You say, “There are no churches that size! It is impossible!” 
Then, can you imagine 73,002 Sunday school teachers and 
officers divided into 3,969 little groups of varying sizes, each 
group standing before the altar of its own church, their 
congregations seated behind them as great supporting forces, 
their pastors standing before them asking them the same 
question? In your imagination, can you hear them say, 
“Yes, by the help of God”? 

This proposal may appear almost as absurd, but it could 
happen September 25, 1938, right in the congregations of our 
own United Lutheran Church in America. The Church pro- 
poses it. What would it mean if each Sunday school teacher 
and officer in the United Lutheran Church in America would 
stand before the altar of his church, supported by the mem- 
bers of his congregation, and hear his pastor ask, “Do you 
willingly accept the office to which you have been chosen 
and do you resolve to use it for the glory of God and the 
extension of His Kingdom?” And what would it mean if 
each one of these workers would sincerely answer and put 
into practice his words, “Yes, by the help of God”? 


Knowing the Task 

An intelligent and sincere answer would mean that the 
teachers and officers of the Sunday schools of our Church 
would have a clear understanding of what they are sup- 
posed to do. They would know that they are not simply 
“to keep them quiet for thirty minutes,” “to keep them out 
of mischief,” “to entertain them,” “to talk to them,” or “to 
tell them stories.” They would know, if they are to be sec- 
retaries, what records they are to keep, how they are to 
keep them, how reports are to be made, and where all these 
are to be kept. If they are to be superintendents, they would 
know just what is expected of them, and how they should 
earry out their tasks. A good book like Vieth’s, “How to 
Improve Your Sunday School,’ may have been placed in 
their hands. If they are to be teachers they will have a list 
of the pupils who are to be in their classes, copies of the 
pupil’s and teacher’s lesson books, a copy of The Parish 
School magazine, and a record of the history of each pupil's 
connection with the school. Regardless of what offices or 
teaching positions they are to hold, all workers should have 
a copy of the worker’s contract which explains what the con- 
gregation expects of them as workers and states what co- 
operation the congregation expects to give. These contracts 
should be signed by the congregation and the workers be- 
fore the workers are installed. As the workers are installed, 
or immediately thereafter, they should be handed a copy 
of the new recognition card which has been prepared by the 
Parish and Church School Board and may be secured from 
the Lutheran Publication House. This is the least that the 
congregation should offer to its workers. 

If our teachers and officers do not understand what they 
are supposed to do when they are asked to be faithful to 
their tasks, whose fault is it? Not alone the workers’. It is 
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questionable if anyone should ever ask another to do some- 
thing without explaining what he wants done. This cer- 
tainly should apply to a responsibility as important as that 
of developing the Christian faith and life of the boys and 
girls, the young people, and the men and women of our con- 
gregations. An hour with a worker before the work is begun 
may save weeks of worry, and really get the work done. 
Congregations should never let workers begin their work 
without a clear understanding of what they are to do. 
Surely this is a responsibility of the congregation, and of 
no one else. 
Appreciating the Work 

An intelligent and sincere answer would mean that the 
teachers and officers of the Sunday schools of our Church 
would appreciate the work which they understand they are 
to do. They would be accepting the responsibility not simply 
to fill in, to help out the superintendent or pastor, to learn 
how to speak in public, or even to get the pupils to know 
the Bible. They would see the need of the members of the 
congregation and community, they would feel the great- 
ness, the goodness, and the graciousness of God in Christ 
Jesus their Lord to answer that need, and they would thrill 
at the opportunity to make some contribution toward bring- 
ing their Christ and His children closer together. 

Again, if our teachers and officers do not have this appre- 
ciation of their task, it is the responsibility of the congre- 
gation to give it to them. The congregation can expect no 
one else to do it. If our workers do not have this apprecia- 
tion it is our first responsibility to see that they get it. Our 
teaching will come to naught without it. Let us stop in. our 
forward march and center our efforts upon this one task. 


Using the Task 

It would mean that every worker would use the task and 
not let the task use them. The opportunities offered to them 
would be grasped and used to the best of their ability—to 
the glory of God and for the extension of His Kingdom. 
Work done to the glory of God cannot be half-done. It de- 
mands the best that is in us. The Church does not have the 
very best Sunday school teachers and officers that could be 
secured. Few of these workers would claim that it has. 
But the teachers and the officers which the Church has, 
could use their tasks even better than they do. This is a 
responsibility that is wholly that of the workers. The con- 
gregation can give them a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the work but, other than this, it cannot help them 
to use better the task. Let the teachers and officers of our 
Sunday schools do their best and the work will be well done. 


By the Help of God 

When the workers have done their best, and the congre- 
gations have done their best, there is still more that can be 
done. Yes, by the help of God. This is the most promising _ 
part of the worker’s acceptance of his task. Jesus once said, 
“Without me ye can do nothing” (John 15: 5). The apostle 
Paul declared, “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me” (Phil. 4: 13). There’s a difference in 
what can be done. When problems arise; when the task 
seems too difficult; when pupils are uninterested; when 
there are lessons that you do not understand; when things 
go wrong; this is the workers’ resort. 

The teachers and officers of our Sunday schools should 
use every opportunity to develop their fellowship with God. 
“We are workers together with God.” Herein is power. 
Christian worship will help develop Christian workers. The 
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congregation furnishes many opportunities for our workers 
to get power for their task. The worship of the church serv- 
ices, worship in the church schools and the auxiliary meet- 
ings, and training in worship for the family and the indi- 
vidual; foremost of all the opportunities is the reading of 
the Bible and the partaking of the Lord’s Supper. Teachers 
and officers! Neglect not these things. 


Let Us Pray 

O God, Who dost raise up men and women to labor for 
Thee in Thy Church, we thank Thee for these Thy servants 
who have promised this day to serve Thee in the educational 
work of this congregation. Endue them with the Holy Spirit, 
granting unto them faith, understanding, skill, sympathy, 
and devotion. Vouchsafe Thy guidance, and grant them Thy 
blessing. Make us all Thy faithful witnesses to worship Thee 
gladly and love Thee devotedly. Amen. 


THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION 
GOES ON THE AIR 


By Alford R. Naus 


UNDER THE leadership of Pastor Charles K. Fegley, Wee- 
hawken, N. J., the United Lutheran Church has been en- 
joying an enviable reputation with the newspapers and wire 
services in the United States’ and Canada. Over the years 
there has been developed a very definite system of news 
releases so that today we can point with pride to the wide 
coverage, giving accurate and detailed reports of all phases 
of the convention work of the Church. 

During the past conventions the distribution of the news 
has been almost entirely limited to that of the newspapers 
and magazines. At Philadelphia, Savannah and Columbus 
conventions there was added a small radio broadcast, but 
at no time have there ever been more than fifteen minutes 
per day. At no time has there ever been a radio budget to 
cover convention broadcasts. 

This year for the first time the radio will be used to bring 
to each home the detailed happenings of the convention at 
Baltimore, October 5 to 12. During the week of the business 
sessions fourteen hours of radio will cover every state and 
parts of Canada where there are U. L. C. A. churches. About 
one-third of this time will be on national hook-ups using 
from 78 to 114 stations. Another third will serve the Eastern 
division giving coverage from Washington, D. C., to New 
York City. The balance of the time will be presented over 
the local Baltimore stations. 

In addition to these three divisions of time there will be 
at least one national broadcast prepared for electrical tran- 
scription. This will be used in a number of smaller stations. 
Nor will the audience be limited to the United States and 
Canada. For seven successive days there will be short-wave 
programs carrying the story of the U. L. C. A. activities to 
all parts of the world. 


Twentieth Anniversary Souvenir Packet 

Celebrating the twentieth anniversary of the formation of 
the United Lutheran Church, the Radio Committee is offer- 
ing a specially prepared souvenir packet to all listeners who 
request it. Among other things the packet will contain a 
full-colored chart prepared by Dr. Gould Wickey giving a 
detailed picture of the place of the church in the present- 
day world; and an illustrated folder, “A Trip Through 
Houses of Mercy,” which has been prepared by Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz. These packets will be mailed free of charge. 
The Committee asks only that you give the name of the sta- 
tion over which you hear the programs. 

For this first experiment of Convention Radio Broadcasts 
the committee has planned for every type of program it is 
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possible to offer, bringing to the radio audience person- 
alities representing every Board and every phase of church 
activity. Foreign missionaries, home missionaries, board 
secretaries, executive officers and pastors from all parts of 
the Church will make a contribution. 

Not only will there be wide variety of personalities, but 
equal variety will be found in the type and contents of the 
program itself. One entire broadcast will be given over to 
the hymns of the Church. This will be under the direction 
of Joe Emerson and his “Hymns of the Church Choir.” It 
will be heard over the blue network of the National Broad- 
casting Company on Monday, October 10. Mr. Emerson and 
his choir have been singing on this program since 1934. The 
committee is very happy that it was successful in getting 
the exclusive use of this hour to broadcast some of the 
finest of Lutheran music. 

On Sunday, October 9, there will be two national pro- 
grams. The first, at ten o’clock in the morning, will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Robert D. Clare, Baltimore, over the “Colum- 
bia Church of the Air.” At two-thirty that afternoon a spe- 
cial program has been arranged for the Columbia System 
when Dr. Paul E. Scherer, New York, will be the preacher. 
This will be carried by 114 stations. 

Each day of the convention will bring to the radio audience 
devotional, resume, interview and impression programs. Each 
of the devotional broadcasts will present a different preacher. 
Each will be characterized by distinctive Lutheran music. 
During the resume periods there will be presented the run- 
ning story of the various developments on the convention 
floor. To the thousands who are not privileged to attend 
the sessions this will come as a delightful opportunity to 
know their Church better. 

The interview and impression broadcasts will present 
church leaders from all parts of the world, endeavoring to 
give an accurate and interesting picture of all parts of the 
church work. India, Africa, China, Japan and South Amer- 
ica will have their representatives; the islands of the seas 
and home missions will have a chance; and all the Boards 
will be given an opportunity to tell of their difficulties and 
successes. 

As detailed and complete as is the Convention Radio Pro- 
gram it will in no sense be used as a substitute for the 
newspaper coverage. That part of the publicity will be just 
as wide in its coverage as in past conventions. The Baltimore 
Convention radio program is a new experiment in the U. L. 
C. A. publicity policy. After you have heard the programs 
we should be very happy to hear of your reactions. The 
Baltimore Convention will be as close to you as your radio. 


FLOWERS OF THE NIGHT 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 


THE EVENING primrose blooms—rare, lovely sight— 
Before the velvet backdrop of the night 

Slips slowly down upon the stage of eve. 

And few perceive. 


The wonder of this rose-—to just behold. 
One petal at a time the buds unfold 
And lift their chalices for heaven’s dew, 
Each eve anew. 


A fragrance steals from out their golden hearts. 
So much of beauty just one bud imparts, 

Tis hard to understand that with the sun 

Its life is done. 


In twilight’s dress and night’s wrap of disguise 
Come blessings not perceived by faulty eyes. 
Look closer. By His plan the primrose blooms 
As darkness looms. 
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STORM OVER TSINGTAO 


By Pau. P. ANSPACH 


Tue CHINA coast is typhoon territory. When they 
come whipping up from Formosa or the Philippines, 


Through This Tsingtao is threatened, but usually we only experience 
Arch the tail of the typhoons, which are mighty enough in 
Tsingtao their swish. When the first spots of the “China In- 


Looks Toward 


he'Sea cident” were fired at Marco Polo Bridge near Peking 


last summer they were heard around the world with 
greater speed and intensity than those of Concord 
Bridge. The reverberations sounded mightily at Tsing- 
tao. Tsingtao has always been hypersensitive to Sino- 
Japanese incidents. This city, well known as an im- 
The Government portant port, manufacturing center and a beautiful sum- 


House 
ner resor n th apane from the 
Erected by the mer resort, was taken by the Japanese from t 


Geemas Germans in the auturn of 1914, when the former de- 
Four Admin- cided it was sufficiently valuable to warrant entering 
istrations the World War on the side of the Allies. The small Ger- 


Hovey teen Ee man garrison exacted a heavy price in Japanese blood 


before surrendering Tsingtao. 

The Japanese Government reluctantly yielded up their 
prize in 1922 at the Washington Conference and it became 
Chinese territory once again. There are those who say that 
this acquiescence has been much regretted in Japan and 
certain quarters were determined to have Tsingtao back. 
During the Japanese ownership and since, they have taken 
root here. Certain sections of Tsingtao city are in reality 
Japanese quarters. Shrines, hospitals, banks and schools 
rival those of similar cities in Japan. There are scores of 
retail shops. The Japanese spinning mills and other factories 
employed more Chinese people than all the combined 


EO ONS ARS ate he Chinese industries. Fifteen thousand Japanese people made 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF Tsingtao their permanent home, and they liked it. 
Sitting: Seufert, German; Anspach, American; is : * s 
Van Densely American, (Pecuhyteriaa® When the Marco Polo Bridge Incident grew into the North 
Standing: Wells, British; China Incident the atmosphere in Tsingtao became more 
Wang, Chinese; Vos * . . . . 
Dutch (Rowian Cathouse) tense. A combined Lutheran and Presbyterian Bible Study 


Conference was in session and the several hundred dele- 
gates were in a state of greatest excitement and anxiety. 
Then two Japanese marines were shot in a quiet street 
under mysterious circumstances which have never been 
publicly made clear. Tension increased. Would the Japanese 
warships land troops? The mayor, who was also an admiral 
in the Chinese Navy and who boasted a: sizable garrison of 
Chinese marines, made clear that he would resist any such 
attempt. 
Suddenly and for reasons never known to foreign residents 
the Japanese Government decided to evacuate its fifteen 
at Gnenkdee thousand subjects to Japan. For several days 
Ao living Matinies many shiploads of people left, taking such 
House ae : Shs belongings as they could quickly gather to- 
gether, including a fine dairy herd. The mayor 
of the city, who was also made responsible for 
the defense of Tsingtao, agreed to protect | 
Japanese property in their absence as long as 
; 


the city remained unthreatened by attack. 


a 
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With the going of the Japanese and the closing of their 
factories many Chinese also left. Gradually the population 
diminished. With each new scare—and the rumors were 
legion—more Chinese fled. Chinese forces in about the city 
were increased. Families of officials were sent away. The 
American Government used persuasive devices but never 
compulsion to evacuate its subjects including permanent 
residents and refugees from the interior. 

Trenches along the sea coast were dug. Tank traps farther 
inland were prepared. Tsimo, one of our main stations, was 
to be the base of the defending forces. Occasionally Japanese 
planes flew over the city. Air raid alarms were sounded 
but no bombs fell. In a state of increasing expectancy 
Tsingtao approached the Christmas season. 

Then the Japanese Army succeeded in crossing the Yellow 
River near Tsinan, our provincial capital, which is 200 miles 
west by railroad. Because they were able to enter by the 
back door, this front entrance although always threatened 
was never tried. Warships were seen lurking off the coast 
but they seemed content to watch and threaten. 


As Tsingtao became more threatened from the rear by 
Japanese forces approaching along our railroad from the 
west it became obvious that the Chinese forces must leave 
to prevent being bottled up on our peninsula. It was rumored 
that they would destroy Japanese property and public 
utilities before going. The mayor warned Chinese civilians 
to leave. It was touch and go. Storm clouds were gathering 
over Tsingtao and environs. A typhoon seemed imminent. 


AMAZING INTERLUDE 


THE STORM over Tsingtao did not abate. Approaching 
Japanese troops from the west and lurking warships off the 
coast made the withdrawal of the Chinese forces and the 
local government imperative. Would they leave ruin in 
their wake? On the evening of December 18 heavy explo- 
sions were heard. One by one great fires broke out. From 
our high mission compound we could see the great Japanese 
cotton mills in flames. The sight was one of terrible grandeur. 
More explosions. Old Chinese warships went to the bottom 
across the mouth of Tsingtao’s harbor. A more successful 
job than Hobson’s was done. Surely the Japanese would 
attempt a landing in the morning and avenge the destruc- 
tion. The next day found the doughty Chinese mayor and a 
remnant of forces still in control. Still it was not absolute 
control. The dramatic destruction let loose the restraint of 
the class who are respectable only because of effective law. 
Looting began. It was a strange experience to drive through 
almost empty streets and see the hoi polloi gleefully smash- 
ing Japanese shops and carrying off merchandise of doubt- 
ful value to them. The spirit of plunder was in the air. One 
could not only see it but sense it. 


The government finally resorted to drastic action to stop 
the looting. The police shot to kill and the dead lay in the 
streets for several days as a warning. Some looting con- 
tinued and new fires broke out nightly which no one fought. 
Tsingtao’s brick and tile houses prevented a holocaust. 

More people fled from the city. It was pathetic to see the 
frightened throngs pouring from the city on that Sunday 
morning following the burning of the mills. It was cold. 
Little children were carried in baskets. Only a few belong- 
ings could be taken. How would they spend the first night 
and what would they eat? Does any race equal the Chinese 
in their capacity for suffering? Yet they never whine; nor 
do they lose their fine sense of humor. 

On the morning of December 23 we were aware that we 
had no government. No one was in control. Tsingtao was 
drifting. Enough of the light and water plants were still 
intact to supply the city for a time—if the employees would 
stay on. Looting became general. A special volunteer police 
force of foreigners, including Americans, British, Germans, 
white Russians and other nationalities sprang into being. 
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Some Chinese police who did not leave with the govern- 
ment continued to serve under this organization. Three of 
our missionaries took turns on patrol and emergency squads. 

It meant a strange Christmas. What a contrast to Christ- 
mas the year before. It was on that Christmas (1936) the 
Generalissimo, Chiang Kai Shek, was released by his cap- 
tors in Sian. A year before there was wild celebration over 
the release of China’s leader. Exuberance as spontaneous 
as that of Armistice Day in 1918 electrified every great city 
of China. On this Christmas, a year later, Tsingtao was 
covered with gloom and uncertainty. 

This strange interlude of three weeks passed slowly. The 
city’s main streets were like those of a western ghost town. 
A great throbbing port city had gone lifeless. A highly 
organized government that regulated our daily life vanished. 
The threat of vigilantes kept the peace. 

Tsingtao waited. It seemed that no one was coming to 
release the city from its paralysis. The Chinese and foreign 
residents were marking time. There were rumors that 
Chinese marines would return to dispute any Japanese claim 
to the place. For some reason the Japanese did not come. 

The writer and an American professor of agriculture, two 
white Russians and a squad of Chinese police were on guard 
at the water works on the morning of January 11. Suddenly 
five airplanes appeared from the east. A moment later there 
were twelve. We telephoned the news to the city eight miles 
away. A few bombs by way of warning were dropped in 
fields near villages. There was a burst of machine gun fire 
from a plane not far away but we heard of no casualties. 

Leaflets were dropped warning foreigners to take refuge 
at Tsingtao’s swank summer hotel, the Edgewater Man- 
sions. Leaflets in Chinese gave instructions to them. Ap- 
parently the invaders expected trouble, but we knew that 
Tsingtao’s defenders were gone. Foreigners stayed in their 
homes. 

Japanese naval craft swept the harbor for mines and then 
their bluejackets landed. The amazing interlude was over. 
A new chapter in the life of China’s youngest city began. 
Only a generation old, Tsingtao began her fourth career. 
A new atmosphere was already present. Tsingtao was 
bristling. Airplanes, tanks, grim faces and marching feet. 
One was deeply impressed with the fact that everyday life 
must take on a different pattern. 


A GOOD ISSUE 


WE In the editorial department of THe LurTHeran think 
rather well of this issue. Its illustrations, the numerous areas 
of thought and action that are the sources of its articles, the 
generally optimistic valuation of conditions give it warrant, 
we think, for careful reading. But you must not expect 
every one of its articles to suit you exactly. If all of the 
contents of a journal appeal to one reader, then none of it 
will be what another desires to receive. When some of it 
serves all of you and all of it appeals to some of you, it is a 
good issue. 

Any editorial office contains evidence of misunderstand- 
ings on the part of what for a better term is called “the 
average reader.” As a person he might be difficult to find 
in real life, but to those who have journalistic work to do 
he is very real. His main distinction and his constant claim 
on the editor is the fact that he is a reader and not just a 
receiver of the paper. Being a reader, he is interested in 
what the journal stands for and seeks to accomplish. Because 
he is practical, he has personal ideas about what should be 
written and convictions as to the correct views in religious 
and ecclesiastical affairs. His only possible fault is a ten- 
dency to overlook differences in degrees of interest among 
his fellow readers. Yet such differences must be taken into 
account by his journal even though some contributions may 
seem unimportant to some readers. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Negro Stock is at Least Temporarily Up in the New York 
area. The agitation started in 1935 by the late departed 
messiah “Snoofi” (who liked rathed to be called His Holiness 
Bishop Amiru-Al-Mu-Minim Sufi Abdul Hamid), which 
was thoroughly discredited by the deadly race riots in 
March 1935,—has seemingly produced results, but for soberer 
reasons and on a fairer basis. The Greater New York Co- 
ordinating Committee for Employment, representing 200 
plus negro groups, has joined with the Uptown Chamber of 
Commerce, acting for hundreds of independent and chain 
stores, in an agreement to guaranteee to negroes “at least 
one-third of all white-collar jobs in Harlem retail estab- 
lishments.” The co-operating stores will display a distin- 
guishing sign, and the agreement, which removes a manifest 
injustice, is expected to extend its influence farther than 
Harlem, and to produce improved race relations in other 
danger zones. 


While the Sudetens Harass Czechoslovakia with the help 
of Nazi pressure and Britain’s doubtful good offices, 250,000 
German-speaking mountaineers of the Austrian Tyrol, at 
present subject to Italy, naively hope for an early unification 
with the German Reich. Their condition is one of extreme 
oppression as compared with that of the Sudetens who are 
the present recipients of Hitler’s pity and drum-beating. 
But the Fuehrer is steadily deaf and blind to the needs of 
the Tyroleans, because any official recognition or interfer- 
ence would be sand in the bearings of the Rome-Berlin axis. 
In the meantime, the subject Tyroleans must surrender their 
German for Italian in the schools, on their signs, advertise- 
ments and announcements, in the printing or writing of the 
names of the living, or the carving of the same on the tomb- 
stones of the dead. Nevertheless German continues to be 
freely but discreetly spoken, or, more generally, a patois 
which the ancestors of these mountaineers used when Rome 
ruled the land with her legions before the Huns poured out 
of Asia to inundate Europe and the Roman Empire. For- 
tunately for the Tyroleans Italy’s oppressive legislation has 
been fitfully applied. Perhaps Mussolini intends to use this 
captive province for bargaining purposes with Hitler. 


The Integratist-Nazi Agitation in Brazil, which led to a 
near civil war there, has produced severe restrictions upon 
foreign-born inhabitants. Like the United States, Brazil 
has many among her population who have entered illegally, 
or have made hostile use of their presence in the land. A 
recent ruling is being made effective by a “Commission for 
the Permanency of Foreigners in Brazil.” It requires that 
all “foreigners who have entered Brazil illegally must reg- 
ularize their status within 120 days or be subject to fine, 
imprisonment and deportation.” In the meantime, those 
“whose stay here has not been legalized” are forbidden to 
exercise any activity—industrial, commercial or professional 
—in whatever form. Employers who use these disqualified 
aliens will be subject to fine. This wise provision, born of 
Brazil’s unhappy experience, is one that recent agitations 
and consequent investigations are making equally valuable 
for application in our own land. 


While Nations Speak Peace, and scramble frantically all 
the while to amass destructive armaments, invisible war of 
the most vicious kind hurtles through the air all over the 
globe. This kind, tireless as time that circles the clock, 
draws no blood with bullets, but pierces the mind of the 
humblest and most remote peoples with words more blast- 
ing than bombs and more searing than mustard gas. From 
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Italy’s powerful broadcasting station eighteen different lan- 
guages fly forth—to revolting Arabs, to assure them that 
Mussolini is the natural “Protector of Islam”; to India, to 
offer a similar suggestion to the discontended Hindus; to 
the Japanese, to impress the importance of-their help; to 
the Chinese, to confuse and cajole on behalf of their new 
alliance with Japan; to every nation in Europe and the 
Americas, in accents of calculated friendship or threatening 
displeasure, offering at the same time free lessons in Italian 
to make easier the entrance of Fascist ideas. Moscow is 
doing the same for purposes equally deadly. Her appeal to 
the proletariat everywhere, part of it at the present time 
under Congressional investigation here in the activities of 
the C. I. O. and Hollywood, has been so insidious and de- 
structive in Java that its Dutch rulers have had to suppress 
the use of large receiving sets by the natives. Germany has 
twelve high-power stations (ten others ready for use, in 
case of war, to jam the broadcasts of enemy stations), which 
systematically reach the six zones into which Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels has apportioned the whole world to re- 
ceive the offered benefits of truth or terror, according to the 
gospel of Nazi mentality. England has been rapidly develop- 
ing her own system of propaganda, largely in defense of 
her wide-flung colonial empire, in a similar field of activity. 
At present there is a rising flood of agitation to urge the 
United States to enter this dubious competition. At the 
same time, there is intense activity of a similar kind within 
the borders of these nations, conducted by malcontents. 
Hitler has had to order the 40,000 German radio dealers to 
confine their sales to low-power sets, fit only for local 
programs, as a defense against the nightly broadcasts from 
hidden stations within the Reich, that call on the workers 
to “revolt against the Nazi tyrants.” Italy, Russia, Turkey, 
and other nations, including our own, are confronted with a 
like situation. When the British Broadcasting Company 
first began its operations, it fondly believed that the spread 
of knowledge would stabilize the world with a better under- 
standing. So it adopted as its motto the Scriptural hope and 
promise, “Nations shall speak peace unto nation.” Its ex- 
perience, however, has only verified the judgment of the 
Christian message,—that peace is not the product of man’s 
mind, but the result of his changed heart. 


The United States is Japan’s Strongest Ally, according to 
a recent article in Harper’s Magazine. Says Eliot Janeway, 
apropos of the sickening destruction of Chinese civilians: 
“American industry is selling Japan the goods which permit 
her to do this, and to rear grandiose schemes for continuing 
to do this, on a scale so huge that all western Asia will be 
reduced to the level of the Japanese subjects in Korea. 
Seventy-five per cent of the gasoline Japan used last year, 
gasoline for tanks and bombers and warships, came from the 
United States. One-third of the steel she made last year, 
steel for shells, bombs, dumdum bullets, was made out of 
American raw material.” Somehow the moral indignation 
of Americans should find a way of penetrating business 
councils and national policies. 


The Future of German Missions is dark, unless help comes 
from other sources. The German missions need at least | 
250,000 marks monthly for even an austere support. That 
means, of course, the forwarding of money by the home 
church to the missions abroad. But the Nazi government, 
because of its own precarious financial condition and utter 
lack of interest in the church missions, refuses to allow 
the forwarding of the entire amount; and every month wit- 
nesses a progressive reduction of the percentage permitted 
to be forwarded. At home the mission societies are further 
forbidden to extend their solicitations. Only the old sub- 
scribers can be approached; new donors from among new 
members of the church are entirely disallowed. The end is 
obvious, unless there are others outside Germany to help. - 
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WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD 
Convention and Auxiliaries Gather at Jackson’s Mill 
Reported by A. B. Leamer 


THE Synop of West Virginia, together with its auxiliaries, 
met for the fifth time at Jackson’s Mill, a 4-H Camp made 
famous because “Stonewall” Jackson lived there at one 
time and ran a grist mill. It is an ideal situation for such 
gatherings, but the activities of the university, which has 
charge of the camp, are such that it will be impossible for 
another session to be held at this point. 

However, this was a very interesting session and marked 
the largest enrollment and possibly the largest general at- 
tendance. This was satisfying as it indicated a growing in- 
terest in our work and was a manifestation of a desire to go 
forward and do a better and more valuable service as Lu- 
therans. The sessions began Sunday morning with the Matin 
Service and this was followed through the day with The 
Service and the Vesper Service. The desire, on the part of 
the program committee, was so to conduct these services 
that those attending would have a finer appreciation of them 
and thus build for a greater unity within the congregations 
and throughout the Church generally. At these conference 
gatherings each organization meets in a separate assembly 
and conducts its program after its own planning. Each morn- 
ing the entire camp gathers for the morning devotions, thus 
bringing all to one mind and purpose developing the feeling 
of accord that is so essential to Christian life and progress. 

The Luther League was fortunate in having as its ad- 
visors Dr. Paul M. Kinports, Sister Clara Bailey and J. 
Bruce Weaver. 

The Women’s Missionary Society were most fortunate in 
having with them Miss Almira Nelson of the Legum Mission 
for Jews, who spoke of the fine work being done for this 
great group of people who are now beginning their march 
toward their Messiah and Saviour. 

The Brotherhood had the useful help of Bruce Weaver, 
who brought a telling message of the work that is being 
done in the Iron Mountain area, himself a product of that 
endeavor. 

The synod received as its visitor from the Executive Board 
of the Church, Robbin B. Wolf, Esa, who graciously pre- 
sented the wonderful program of the United Lutheran 
Church in America and enthused all as he painted a picture 
of the Church in its efforts at making real the last order of 
the Master. We believe that the high note of the whole 
convention was first an emphasis on spiritual building and 
then on stewardship. Undoubtedly, if we are to make prog- 
ress and do our tasks in the spirit of the Christ, we must 
learn to be good stewards of the manifold blessings of God, 
and that means a full use of our time, our talent, our tithes, 
a serving of God with all our mind, our soul, our body and 
our strength. 

The plans for the Pastors’ Institute were arranged and 
the meeting has been set for September 26 and 27. A real 
interest manifested itself in this movement, and it should 
lead to some splendid results in church planting and building. 


RECENT REPORTS from Russia indicate great alarm on the 
part of the leaders of “The Society of the Godless.” Its mem- 
bership has shrunk more than one-half in the past few 
months. The latest and almost frantic efforts of the society 
to regain this loss includes such things as printing on sta- 
tionery pads, lead pencils, knives, cravats, etc., such inscrip- 
tions as “Religion is the opiate of the people”; “Ministers 
are enemies of Communism.” These also will appear on 
blouses, drinking cups, pocketbooks and cigars. “You must 
become a free-thinker,”’ must be printed on all chocolate and 
bonbon wrappers.—United Presbyterian. 
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BALTIMORE, THE BEAUTEOUS 
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known among them because the first American bishop of 
the Roman Church bore that name. During the Revolu- 
tionary War and prior to it, jurisdiction over the Cath- 
olics in the colonies was exercised from London through an 
appointee of the Pope whose title was Vicar Apostolic. 
Necessarily the successful struggle for independence and 
the establishment of the United States of America as a sep- 
arate civic power severed the relationships which had ex- 
isted prior to 1776 so far as the establishment of authority 
amongst Roman Catholics was concerned. When the Revolu- 
tion was over, there was a disposition on the part of the 
Vatican to place the Catholic churches under the authority 
of an ecclesiastic resident in Quebec and thus under the 
control of the hierarchy of France. Refusal by the American 
government to atcept this arrangement (conveyed to Frank- 
lin and thence to French authority) led to the appointment 
of the Rev. John Carroll of Baltimore first as Superior of 
the missions in the United States, with power to administer 
confirmation. In 1784 he was given the title and authority 
of Prefect Apostolic. In 1790 he was consecrated bishop, and 
thus was the first of the hierarchy in the United States. “In 
1782,” we quote, “there were 15,800 Catholics in Maryland, 
7,000 Catholics in Pennsylvania, 200 in Virginia, 1,500 in 
New York. The population of Maryland was 254,000.” These 
figures are cited in order to indicate the comparatively small 
percentage of the people at the beginning of the republic 
who were members of the Roman Catholic Church. Dr. 
Wentz in his “History of the Maryland Synod” says, “Sixty 
years after the colony had been founded primarily as an 
asylum for persecuted Roman Catholics, the children of that 
faith constituted but one-twelfth of the population.” 


The Lutherans 


Dr. Wentz is the source also of information that Swedes 
settled in Maryland as early as 1645 and in 1649 built the 
first Lutheran church in what is now the state of Maryland. 
This was not, however, in the city of Baltimore. Not until a 
score or more of years had passed after the first congrega- 
tion was located in the state of Maryland was there a be- 
ginning of Lutheranism in Maryland’s now largest city, 
“although in 1730 several German families, mostly of Lu- 
theran confession, took up their abode there.” A congrega- 
tion was established in 1755 and in 1762 the first church 
building was erected. This was Zion Church. The language 
of worship was German, and not until 1826, twenty years 
after the first English using congregation in Philadelphia was 
organized, was the First Church, Baltimore, begun. “As its 
name implies, it was largely the outgrowth of the demand 
for services in the English language.” 

From Dr. Wentz’s “History of the Maryland Synod” we 
turn to the minutes of the 119th annual convention of that 
distinguished constituent of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and find Baltimore credited with twenty-nine con- 
gregations in the year 1938. Of these Trinity, in which the 
devotional services of the coming U. L. C. A. convention 
will be held, is number twelve. It was established in 1893. 
It reports a confirmed membership of 1,306, a communing 
membership of 745. The baptized membership is 1,860. The 
present confirmed membership of these congregations totals 
21,364. They are well organized and work effectively for 
themselves, for each other, and for the United Lutheran 
Church. 

* * * * * 

In later issues THE LUTHERAN expects to bring to its read- 
ers some information concerning these congregations and 
their pastors. Of at least some of the men in the past his- 
tory of the Church who labored successfully in Baltimore 
it is planned to write. 
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THE GIRL WHO DARED 
By Elsie Adelaide Kleinschmidt 


“WELL, WHAT is going to happen? If there isn’t Elizabeth 
Koehler!” 

The members of the Junior Guild of St. Matthew’s glanced 
in the direction of the speaker. They saw Mrs. Marcus, the 
minister’s wife, enter the room accompanied by a young 
woman whose presence had brought forth the exclamation. 

‘Y’m glad to see you,” Elizabeth said as she seated herself 
by her friend, Marie, who immediately began to ply her 
with questions. 

With a mischievous look in her deep gray eyes Elizabeth 
turned to her friend and said, “Thanks to your long-winded- 
ness I have not had a chance to answer and now the presi- 
dent is calling the meeting to order.” 

Under the persuasion of Mrs. Marcus, Elizabeth had ac- 
cepted the office of treasurer. She was not unwilling to 
work but she lived in the country and knew it would be 
hard to attend regularly. But the pastor’s wife would take 
no excuse. She knew this young girl’s sterling qualities and 
also saw that behind the reserve and shyness was jolly 
comradeship and sincere friendship. 

As Elizabeth sat and listened to all the discussion about 
the coming banquet to be given by the Guild, she fell into 
deep meditation. Why was so much precious time wasted on 
the eternal question of eats? She had put forth an effort 
to attend this meeting. It meant a long walk and a long ride 
on the bus and hurrying around to get her business attended 
to first. She had wanted her mother to go along, but both 
could not be absent from home today. Now, as she sat there 
thinking, she was wondering if her mother were really 
missing anything. 

She glanced at her watch. So late! She must soon be leav- 
ing or she would miss the bus. She looked around at the 
other members. Were they enjoying the meeting she won- 
dered. An idea came to her. Would she dare do it? Would 
it do any good? 

She was suddenly aroused from her meditation by Marie’s 
nudge and voice, “Elizabeth, you dreamer, the president has 
called your name.” 

At once alert and attentive, she looked up into the smil- 
ing eyes of Mrs. Neuman, who said, “We haven’t heard any- 
thing from you.” 

Elizabeth, who was blessed with ready wit, arose and 
looking demurely at the speaker asked, “Was it white or 
dark cake you wanted?” 

“Young lady, I thought your mind was not on the dis- 
cussion,” Mrs. Neuman jokingly reproved, “and for punish- 
ment I insist on an explanation.” 

Elizabeth was thinking fast. Dare she voice her thoughts? 
She glanced again at her watch, only fifteen minutes left! In 
a couple of minutes she could say all that she wanted to. 
Great men had said greater things in less time, she mused. 

Looking up quickly at Mrs. Neuman she said, “I was 
thinking how much precious time was being wasted this 
afternoon. My opinion is—ye are ‘Marthas’ encumbered with 
much serving. I rarely get to attend a meeting and looked 
forward to this one expecting to receive inspiration, but, 
pardon me, the main topic was—what to serve at the com- 
ing banquet. 

“There is much more important and needed help we 
could extend through this organization. Many in the church 
are hungry for real Christian fellowship. There are those 
who need the cake of sweet charity, sandwiches of the 
bread of life and a drink of the everlasting water. If every 
member had an inner missionary vision we would be going 
up and down in our own circle of friends and offering in 
different ways the refreshments of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. There are so many encumbered Marthas instead of 
Marys sitting at Jesus’ feet.” 
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She stopped abruptly and looked at her watch, and then, 
“Thank you all and I hope you will excuse me for saying 
so much,” she hastily picked up her coat and sped from 
the room. 

That evening in more than one home Elizabeth was dis- 
cussed. Especially did Mrs. Marcus repeat the ‘sermonette’ 
as she called it, to her husband, whose face took on a ra- 
diant look. } 

“May the Lord bless the dear girl and her words. I am 
so glad such words came from someone beside myself; if 
we only had more young folks who would dare to do these 
things!” 

“Who is this Elizabeth Koehler? I never met her before 
that I know of?” asked Mrs. Walter of her family that even- 
ing after relating the incident of the day. 

Willie, who was playing with his kitten, looked up when 


-he heard the name. “Why, mama, that is my Sunday school 


teacher, don’t you know her?” and Mrs. Walter admitted 
that she did not until today. 

“She is a swell teacher,” continued Willie, ‘‘the way she 
explains things I don’t get tired listening.” 

After the children had gone to bed Mrs. Walter said 
to her husband, “Strange that we don’t know her. Maybe 
she is right, we are ‘Marthas’”’. 

“Just a few seem to know this young woman who was 
at Guild today,” said Mrs. Turner to her husband who was 
a prominent business man and also Sunday school super- 
intendent. 

“Of whom are you speaking, Julia?” 

“Why of this Elizabeth Koehler who so astonished the 
Guild out of its menu discussion today that we failed to plan 
it,’ and she laughed good-naturedly. “I believe it was a 
good shaking up for us all.” 

“Oh, she is Bobby’s Sunday school teacher and she has 
a wonderful influence over that class. Her class is one hun- 
dred per cent every Sunday.” He sighed as he added, “If 
only other young people would take the opportunity to 
serve in the Lord’s work.” 


* * * * * * 


“‘T'm going for a ride and get the mail, Mother,” called 
Elizabeth as she went out of the house. Her mother stood 
and watched as she rode down the long driveway on her 
spirited horse, King. Elizabeth had given him an extra 
brushing and his black coat shone in the sun. From child- 
hood she had been a lover of animals, especially horses, and 
could handle them well. 

In a short time she returned with glowing cheeks. “Here 
is a letter from Marie. I’ll read it later on. I am going to 
start the chores now as father has not yet returned from 
the timber.” , 

Her Sunday school boys would have been surprised to 
see their teacher deftly bedding the cow and horse stalls, 
getting the horses from the corral and stalling them for the 
night, giving her riding horse a rub-down and giving him 
some carrots for which he was coaxing. 

She stood a few moments in the barn doorway taking in 
the lovely panorama spread out before her. The green, 
level fields; the tall, dark firs beyond, and still farther the 
blue robed hills in the distance. To the left lay the beautiful , 
snow-covered mountains of the Cascade Range, now col- 
ored a rose pink from the reflection of the setting sun. The 
country was lovely; and how she loved it! How near it 
seemed to draw one to his Maker! 

That evening after Elizabeth had read Marie’s letter she 
was in various moods. To think that the Guild had discussed 
her little speech, weighed themselves in the scales of justice 
and found themselves wanting; not wanting to give the 
banquet, but wanting to set aside next Tuesday evening as 
Friendship night for young and old. A simple program full 
of inspiration was being prepared. How happy she felt! 
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What a grand success that Friendship night was! Mem- 
bers became acquainted who had been strangers; the faith- 
fulness of many was brought to light; young folks realized 
how sorely they were needed in the work of the church and 
the pastor’s heart was made light and happy by the pros- 
pect of a much better year ahead. 


* * * * * 


Mother Earth was changing her dress. All around were 
signs of the finger of Jack Frost. Elizabeth, who had been 
working in the library in the town near her home, glanced 
out the window at the falling leaves. As she did so she 
noticed a tall, young man standing by her desk. 

“Why, Ed Turner, how long have you been standing 
here?” she asked in a surprised tone. 

“Oh, just a minute or two; you were so busy I did not 
like to disturb you,” he answered, still smiling. 

“What can I do for you?” Elizabeth asked in her winning 
way. 

“Accept my invitation to take you home this afternoon. 
I know you go every Saturday.” 

“Oh, that is just grand of you,” Elizabeth joyously replied. 
“T like it here very much but I love my country home, and 
now in the fall it is so beautiful. Thanks so much, I’ll be 
ready at three.” 

In a few hours all work was forgotten and they were 
driving along the lovely country roads. After a short silence 
Ed turned to Elizabeth and said, “Do you know, I am all 
worked up over the boys’ club I started lately. We are so 
full of plans and it is giving the boys something to think 
about too. Oh, Elizabeth, you started something when you 
dared to speak your mind that day.” 

Elizabeth smiled but all she said was, “I am glad.” 

After a few more miles they came to her father’s farm. 
“Let us turn up this lane, Ed, for I want to show you a 
beautiful picture,” said Elizabeth. 

They drove through the fields to a piece of timberland 
and then got out of the car. 

“From here we walk,” said Elizabeth. It was very shady 
and cool in among the tall, dark firs, and they walked along 
in silence. After some time they left the shadows behind and 
came out in the open and began climbing a small hill over 
which fire had swept some years ago. The sun shone warmly 
upon them. Soon they were at the top and Elizabeth looked 
at Ed and smiled. He drew in his breath and exclaimed, 
“Whew, what a view! It is wonderful.” 

All around in every direction one could see the peaceful 
valley in the light of the setting sun. Grain fields plowed, 
cattle, homes, all the very picture of contentment and peace. 
And in the distance loomed a snow-covered peak, now rosy- 
hued, as though it were guard over all. 

Elizabeth broke the silence. “I often come here for 
strength and inspiration and never fail to get it.” 

“Yes, it is wonderful, Elizabeth,” answered Ed. “If more 
of us would only come to the mountain top and meditate I 
am sure the world would be a better place for our having 
lived in it.” After a pause he softly added, “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 


A QUEEN'S TESTIMONY 


Her Masrsty of the Netherlands, Queen Wilhelmina, is 
reported by the New York Times on the occasion of her 
fifty-eighth birthday to have testified: 

“Even at the time of my accession,” she said, “I was conscious 
of the insufficiency of human knowledge and ability and firmly 
believed that only the aid of God could provide our wants. I now 
look back on these forty years in the light of the Lord’s guidance 
and am filled with gratitude.” 
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RELIGION IN ONE’S COLLEGE—III 
By Miss Eline Wallick of Philadelphia, Pa., a Sophomore 


Ir Is HARD to express clearly and forcibly in writing what 
is definite in mind but vague in outline. It is easy to as- 
semble in thought an imposing array of facts and opinions; 
but to express them on paper—that is the problem. 

Such are my reactions to the apparent, obvious and in- 
direct religious influences at Wittenberg College. These 
influences possess a definite clarity in my thoughts, but 
these thoughts, translated into speech, become apparently 
incoherent. 

I was born of Lutheran parentage. My father is a Lu- 
theran clergyman, and I was naturally brought up in that 
belief, admitting, however, that a man’s religion is his own. 
It was not for this reason alone, however, that I came to 
Wittenberg, a college supported by the Lutheran Church. 

Young people with earnest minds and the ambition to 
make something out of themselves and whatever talents 
they may possess, are welcomed at Wittenberg. There is 
no requirement to the effect that a student desirous of 
entering be a Lutheran. This recognition of the fact that 
all Christian denominations have the same basic creed is a 
factor which influences students at the very beginning of 
their college careers. 

Each student, in order to graduate, is required to take 
two semesters work in religion. Every person, although he 
may not realize it, needs, and must have, something in which 
to believe—something higher than himself. These courses 
in religion are designed to assist the student in formulating 
his own personal creed. The beliefs and usages of one cer- 
tain denomination are not forced upon the student, who is 
free to ask the instructor’s help in solving any personal, 
moral, or ethical problems. The Bible is used in the course, 
but it is interpreted as the great textbook for all people of 
all Christian denominations anywhere. 

I attend Wittenberg College as a student, but I live with 
relatives in town, not in the dormitory, and therefore am 
not under direct supervision of the college. I do not know 
very much about the general student habits of attending 
church and group meetings connected with the church. 
Church attendance at Wittenberg is not compulsory, nor is 
there one certain denomination specified for attendance. To 
me, this is a wise provision. The old saying, “You can lead 
a horse to water, but you can’t make him drink,” holds true 
especially in the case of boys and girls whose average age 
is twenty years. Most of them attend with a fair degree of 
regularity, but human nature rebels when commanded to do 
something—“or else.” 

There are chapel periods every day for those who care to 
attend. The college holds special services at Christmas and 
on other occasions. There are religious organizations for 
young men and women on the campus which attract a 
great many students. At Wittenberg College, however, re- 
ligion is not crammed down the general student throat the 
way food is crammed down a Strassburg goose. Pupils are 


‘regarded as mature individuals, with the right and the 


ability to choose what they think best. And since the col- 
lege makes no great demands of its students in regard to 
religious matters, the students themselves are willing to 
come more than half-way to co-operate with the institution. 


Tur Saviour chose His words deliberately. They are 
beacon lights leading men, women and children step by 
step from the known to the unknown. Often He would 
begin by speaking about something near at hand—trees, 
fruit, or the sparrow—and then lead His listeners gradually 
face to face with the eternal truth He wanted to convey. At 
another time He would describe the spiritual biography of 
the human heart in a few words.—Lutheran Companion, 
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AS THE PEOPLE SEE HIM 


A Layman’s “Close-up” of the Minister in Chancel and Parish te 
By Harry Honces, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR COMMITTEE* has invited me to present a paper on 
this subject. Having traveled over our church from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Oceans, and having seen so much I hardly know where to 
begin. 

May I therefore start with two statements? 

First, I believe the Gospel Ministry to be the highest call- 
ing in the world. To my mind there is nothing that tran- 
scends being an “Ambassador for Christ.” I have but one 
major regret in my life. I regret that in my youth someone 
did not guide me into the ministry. 

Second, I am in thorough accord with the position of the 
Lutheran Church relative to the ministry, that it is an office 
and not an order. God never committed anything to a man 
or a class of men. All that He committed, He committed to 
the church. 

When the company of the disciples stood before Jesus 
prior to His ascension and received the Great Commission, 
they were the embryonic church. All the extra privileges 
which the minister possesses are conferred by the church. 
And being conferred by the church they can likewise be 
withdrawn. This position I fear some of our clergy forget, 
especially the so-called high churchmen. Having made my- 
self clear on these two points, should I say anything here- 
after which you deem hypercritical, you will be assured that 
I mean it to be constructive. 


The Minister in the Chancel 

The Lutheran comes to church primarily to worship 
“God” and to hear the Word expounded. While the sermon 
is an important part of the service (for it was Luther who 
restored preaching), it is not the most important part; there- 
fore the service should not be subordinated for the sermon. 

The service has been adopted by the church and is there- 

fore unalterable, and it is the privilege of no minister to 
make changes. And when we remember that of the six 
hundred thirty-eight million Christians in the world five 
hundred sixty-two million are worshiping with the same 
service, who would want to introduce changes? 

In our travels we find most variation in the conduct of 
the service rather than in the service itself. This has been 
greatly lessened, however, since the organization of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

It is a significant fact that while the world is steadily grow- 
ing less formal, the whole church is growing more formal. 
The visiting man in the pew would be a great deal more 
comfortable if he were assured that he could intelligently 
participate in the service. This assurance would be his, if 
all of our clergymen would follow the rubrics. Dr. H. E. 
Jacobs once said that he was sorry for the man who could 
not pray out of a book and that he was also sorry for the 
man who could not pray without a book. 


In my travels I have discovered that we have few men 
who can adequately pray without a book. Many seem to 
take it for granted that the Lord has not read the morning 
newspaper and proceed to recount to Him world problems. 
Much extempore prayer seems to be a thing of the moment. 
Prayer is conversation with God, and no one should enter 
into the presence of God unprepared. 


[* The committee had as its work the preparation of a program for the 
Philadelphia Lutheran Ministers’ Union, which meets twice monthly in 
the Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia.] 


“Thou art coming to a king: 

Large petitions with thee bring; 
For His grace and power are such, 
None can ever ask too much.” 


Time was when the pulpit moulded public opinion, but 
unfortunately that time is past. Time was when the minister 
was the greatest reader in the congregation, but today 
everybody reads. Time was when the minister was the most 
educated man in the congregation, but today occupants of 
the pew boast sheepskins and wear stripes. All of which 
makes the acceptable sermon hard to prepare and deliver. 
It must not be long, because the watchword of our times 
is curtailment. Yet the Gospel must be preached and its 
message gotten across to the man in the pew. 

The average man in the pew cares little for a Gospel that 
was written two thousand years ago if it is not applicable 
to his present needs. He does not want to wait for help until 
the dim, remote future, he wants it here and now to solve 
his daily problems. Therefore the minister in the prepara- 
tion of his sermon ought to have in mind the persons to 
whom it is to be preached and make its message fit their 
needs. Otherwise the time consumed in its delivery is 
wasted. 

In a church centering about Christ, such as ours, one of 
the day’s sermons, with rare exceptions, ought to be on the 
pericopes with references to the work of the particular 
Board which has been assigned that season by the United 
Lutheran Church. I have recently returned from a series 
of promotional meetings in district synods, and it was very 
apparent that the majority of the audiences were hearing 
for the first time of the extensive work of our church. “How 
shall they hear without a preacher?” 


The Place of Announcements 

How I wish that we could eliminate announcements. Some 
churches have, with the introduction of bulletins, but the 
announcers we still have with us. It has been my experience 
that the best preachers are the poorest announcers. Making 
announcements well is an art which few ministers possess. 
Not long since I attended a church where the minister took 
twenty minutes of precious time to make announcements. 
A much heralded local church always consumes more time 
for its announcements than its sermon. Now the pew does 
not like announcements from the chancel. To have gone 
through our beautiful and impressive service step by step 
until we are ready for the message from the Word and 
then be brought down to earth with a dull, sickening thud 
by announcements does not tend to spirituality. 

May I say a word concerning vestments? I wish that our 
ministers would get together and highly resolve to eliminate 
the black robe which is neither Lutheran nor in harmony | 
with our service. It was foisted on the Lutheran Church 
by King Frederick William I of Prussia, who was a Calvinist 
and tried to make the religion of Germany Calvinism. 

To my mind, that would be reason enough to eliminate 
it, for to my way of thinking Calvinism is as abhorrent as 
Romanism. But there is another and better reason. Our 
service is a thing of joy, a celebration of the resurrection; 
then why clothe God’s messenger of good tidings in a robe 
of mourning? In my own church our Easter decorations are 
a memorial and they are elaborate. The chancel is banked 
high with blooms of white, the antependia are of shimmer- 
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ing white brocade, the altar lights are gleaming wax, and 
the picture is perfect. The service begins, the minister steps 
into the chancel in a robe of somber black and there is a 
jarring note in an otherwise glorious symphony. The Phila- 
delphia Seminary has eliminated the black robe and intro- 
duced the historic vestments, cassock, surplice and stole. 
I commend them to you for earnest consideration. 

Now having written of the things of the chancel in which 
the minister is a participant, may I speak of the minister 
himself and his behavior in the chancel? To the man in the 
pew, from the sacramental standpoint, the minister is the 
mouthpiece of God; from the sacrificial standpoint, he is his 
leader in his approach to God. A leader who slouches in the 
clergy stall is not very inspiring. Or one who sits with his 
legs crossed, the one extending out between the folds of his 
robe, displaying hosiery that is not always black, does not 
tend to edification. I am old enough to have spent my child- 
hood in the days when children received social training. At 
least one of the rules I remember, “When sitting, keep both 
feet on the floor.” The minister who walks about the chancel 
with his service book tucked under his arm, or who uses 
the altar for a depository for various books and papers, or 
who, if there be another in the chancel, confers with him, 
is not adding to the beauty of holiness with which we are 
commanded to worship the Lord. The details of the service 
should be arranged ere it begins. 


The Offering 


Prior to distributing the offering plates do not quote 
Scripture or inane platitudes which fool no one nor bring 
any more money. It is an offering to God and does not 
require human embellishment. In distributing the elements 
in the Holy Communion, remember that the Church is the 
dispenser and use the church’s words of distribution; do 
not presume to substitute your own. You can never take 
the place of the church. This also applies to the benediction. 
Do not cut hymns. A hymn is a poem, at times a prayer. 
Leaving out stanzas breaks the continuity. You would not 
say the Lord’s Prayer, eliminating certain petitions. While 
in the chancel, the minister should ever remember that he 
is God’s anointed, and his actions will be such that he will 
adorn his holy office, the service of worship which he con- 
ducts, and the Gospel which he proclaims. 

(To be concluded) 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity 


KEEP, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy Church with Thy per- 
petual mercy; and, because the frailty of man without Thee can- 
not but fall, keep us ever by Thy help from all things hurtful, 
and lead us to all things profitable for our salvation; through... 

Topay and next Lord’s Day we pray for the church. To- 
day, that God in His mercy would keep it from harmful 
things within; next Lord’s Day, that His pity will cleanse 
and defend it, quite evidently primarily from hurtful things 
without. 

We have prayed for the church before in the course of 
the ecclesiastical year, but never in exactly this fashion and 
to this end. We have besought its peace and protection and 
growth; we have prayed that the treasured Word might 
shine in it and through it without. But today we are praying 
for the church in this world of ours, the church as made up 
of men and women like ourselves, and because of us! And, 
mark it, the petition is that God, the Lord of the Church, 
would ever keep it, guard it, preserve it, in His perpetual 
favor. There may be irény here at the very beginning of 
this prayer, hinting that men do not keep it, nor guard it, 
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in their favor, nor regard it tenderly,—yea, even those who 
are numbered in its vast membership. And that indictment 
would be true; for history tells the unhappy story of man’s 
touch upon the church; of his machinations within; of his 
quarrels; of his using the church for his own devices and 
plans. 

It may be justly said that the foregoing is a bit away 
from the evident turn of language of the Collect: that after 
the first Petition, it immediately turns to ask for ourselves. 
The difficulty, if there is one, lies in translating the original 
Latin, which is possible of two translations. Yet the evident 
sense is indicative of but one. Our text follows an allowable 
interpretation, but not what the Latin original really in- 
tends. Well, we are not the church as one might suppose 
from our text; but, please God, we are numbered in the 
church; and certainly we need to pray for ourselves in this 
purposeful way,—a confession of human frailty and a plea 
for its strengthening after cleansing. But, and the but is em- 
phatic, the original prayer, prays for the church throughout, 
because it is subjected to the baneful results of the frailty 
of our human nature! It is just as if we earnestly and with 
deeply devout hearts, so knowingly prayed, “God, save the 
church from the un-Christian things we men are fain to 
do to it!” And that is the truth. 

Our prayer turns our thought to the human side, the way 
the church is constituted in the world. “Don’t forsake the 
church because of what men do to it and the way they 
use it; but pity it; rescue it; preserve it; keep it as Thou 
dost want it to be!” How early the saints realized the need 
for this prayer!—this Collect has been prayed in just this 
way for over fifteen hundred years . . . and men have not 
changed very much, have they? 

It is more than mercy that is sought,—God’s cleansing, 
His propitiation active in its behalf, His favor accorded it. 
Why? because the frailty of man without Thee cannot but 
fall. God has founded His church for men; committed it to 
their keeping and administration; depends upon them for 
the dissemination of His glorious tidings and for the in- 
gathering of all for whom Christ died into “the body of 
Christ.” The Collect names these frail men; the Latin is 
better, the frailty, that is, weakness and unreliability, of our 
human nature. Just pause and read the Epistle for the true 
picture of this! One abjectly, honestly, utterly confesses,— 
this without God is utter loss, ruin. Yet it is brought to the 
service of God unconsecrated, as well as consecrated! For, 
thank God, there are “fruits of the Spirit” even in this 
house of frail flesh, if the heart is yielded to God in sincerity 
and entirety. 

But the prayer goes on, not as in our translation, that 
WE be kept from all things hurtful by His help—though we 
need to pray for just this humbly and persistently,—but 
that the church be kept from all things hurtful,—the hurtful 
things being those which come upon it through and because 
of the men and women who mis-live their holy privilege of 
membership therein. Further, we pray, that it, not we,— 
though here again we need the prayer,—be guided to all 
things profitable for salvation: that its light be not dimmed; 
that its divine purpose be not beclouded by man’s sham 
and cant. Profitable to our salvation is an interesting gloss 
or expansion of the original: the Latin is, things wise and 
prudent, therefore eternally helpful, healthful; just as sal- 
vation is eternal health of soul and spirit. Here is the true 
purpose of the church in this world, and the holy zeal which 
should keep every member thereof consecrated to its accom- 
plishment,—cleansed of self; walking in the Spirit. “They 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections 
and lusts.” A blessed prayer for the Church of God, a 
prayer that calls every one of us to remembrance; and to 
it we humbly say, Amen!—and lest we forget, through Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord, Who gave Himself for it. 
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WISDOM VIA EXPERIENCE 


As tHE first Wednesday in October approaches and the 
deliberations of our United Lutheran Church in convention 
assembled loom more definitely before us, the fact that 
almost a score of years have been completed since our or- 
ganization was established gains in significance. The twen- 
tieth anniversary summons delegates to Baltimore and all 
congregations and pastors first to a backward and then to a 
forward look. That which is past supplies history with data, 
furnishes judgment with standards of value, and offers the 
wisdom which is useful for future activities. 

The first conclusion to which one is led by comparisons 
of now with the situation in 1918 is a highly satisfactory but 
not a surprising one. The re-uniting of the three groups 
that came into existence by disagreements has been realized. 
This is not surprising when one recalls the fervent prayers 
of the leaders of the General Synod, the United Synod in 
the South and the General Council that divine guidance 
and blessing should enable these general bodies to overcome 
the evil effects of separation and competition during the 
half a century that preceded 1918. Both clerical and lay rep- 
resentatives of the three synods, both teachers and admin- 
istrators of the Church, and intensely, though often grop- 
ingly, the great majority of pastors and members of con- 
gregations placed prayerful hopes upon the merger. It is a 
matter of deep, devotional satisfaction that these hopes have 
been so largely realized. But there is something beyond the 
feeling of satisfaction. The status in 1938 with respect to the 
prayers of 1918 and earlier is evidence of the open ear of 
God to the petitions of His servants who realize the need ot 
greater unity and who seek the aid and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to overcome selfish pride, unworthy contentiousness 
and inherited prejudices. Let no one suppose that grace was 
not needed and not bestowed that the plans for unity might 
produce union. 

It is also proper to observe that something more was 
sought and has been obtained than a united front that 
conceals a still divided following. In the early twenties, a 
sister journal said of our merger that it had combined the 
heads of the three constituent synods but not the bodies 
themselves. That was, in our opinion, an error fifteen years 
ago and now it is certainly false. The many meetings for 
promotion in 1936 and 1937 indicate the complete disap- 
pearance of the old boundary lines. And what occurred for 
the benefit of the entirety in 1918 has happened in most of 
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the areas where there were overlapping synods of the U. L. 
C. A. Very little of this “problem in administration” re- 
mains at present and none points with pride to that ag- 
gravating little. 

But now let past experience counsel constant vigilance lest 
this “ism” of areas should again creep in and mar the pres- 
ent unity of the United Lutheran Church. What danger 
exists is no longer of North and South. But East and West 
should constantly examine their motives and practises. Also 
large and small synods must not permit either greatness or 
smallness to acquire significance that is improper. Both have 
values that are essential to the welfare of Lutheranism. 
These must be discerned and used to overcome vettiness 
and vainglory. 

The second among sources of division against which the 
merger successfully contended is less easily described than 
is the result of area distinctions. In its final analysis one 
inclines to trace a certain type of ecclesiastical partisanship 
to differing human temperaments. The separator we have 
in mind is that which precipitated the division of American 
Lutheranism into General Synod and General Council]. Now 
that twenty years of team work have given each an under- 
standing of the other’s sincerity of faith and energy of pur- 
pose, one has difficulty in imagining the basic disagreements 
and the almost vicious competition that existed for nearly a 
half century among those of the same church ancestry. The 
best that can be said for it is that it represented an “honest 
difference” of opinion. We refer to it in this editorial, be- 
cause its roots are never completely destroyed, and under 
different names and in connection with different surround- 
ings it preys upon the unity of brethren as extreme par- 
tisanship destroys the vigor of a people. 


We introduce a personal word because it is most aptly 
illustrative. Our first congregational connection was with 
the District Synod of Ohio, a small group of churches that 
were a constituent unit of the former General Council. The 
number of false ideas we had in those days relative to the 
General Synod seems to us now to have been astonishingly 
large. We could acquire them in only two ways; first by 
refusal to meet frankly those “on the other side,” and then 
by the careful nursing of several convictions and activities 
not improper in themselves until swollen to vast dispropor- 
tions. Figure, for example, the propriety of two character- 
istics of worship which were commonly given to distinguish 
General Synod and General Council connections: they were, 
first, use or non-use of the clerical robe by the. pastor 
while in the chancel; second, use or non-use of the liturgy. 
(Our Common Service is only fifty years old and it gained 
adoption slowly.) Can you imagine that anything so trivial 
as these externals could make brethren come close to hating 
each other? 


Yet these externals were symptoms of an inner state of 
mind to which several factors contributed. A certain basic 
difference in individuals, sometimes referred to as the quality 
of aestheticism on the one side, and on the other a valuation 
of doctrinal definitions in their letter rather than in their 
spirit, were two of the most prominent and active. We still 
have to deal with these relations of mind and heart: prob- 
ably we shall always have them. Again it is their over- 
emphasis which bitter experience warns us to avoid if we 
want to maintain vigorous unity. 


To these warnings from experiences with sectional dif- 
ferences and with controversies about doctrine, we suggest 
a third, which is general in character. Constant care is 
needed to preserve that correct degree of elasticity in our 
relationships within the United Lutheran Church which 
every organization of human beings must have. For just as 
the allowance for contraction and expansion in a bridge 
must be proportionate to the length of the span, so the pro- 
visions for adjustments in a church body must keep pace 
with its scope and diverse interests. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


ON PAGE 31 of this issue, in the form of an obituary, the 
Rev. Joseph Frease, secretary of the Synod of Ohio, pays 
tribute to the memory of the treasurer of the synod, Mr. 
Erle C. Greiner. The close association of Pastor Frease and 
Mr. Greiner in the performance of their respective but 
closely associated duties gave the former the intimate knowl- 
edge of his colleague that appears in the obituary. The 
Church joins with the Ohio Synod and with the congregation 
of St. John’s Church, Zanesville, Ohio, in loving appreciation 
of the services rendered by this devoted layman. His life 
has been, and will continue to be, an example to others. 


As to the Angels 


THE UTTER futility and impropriety of an action is occa- 
sionally described by the comment, “It is enough to make 
the angels weep.” The metaphor is of course more than an 
exaggeration: it is an impossibility that angels should use a 
material means of registering grief or disgust or despair. 

But angels are described as having emotions. They rejoice 
over one sinner that repenteth, and they are called “minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation.” Complementing this general 
revelation of their functions which is recorded in the epistle 
to the Hebrews are specific acts of ministration referred to 
by Scripture. Angels appeared to men and to women when 
a mission was to be undertaken, and in at least two situa- 
tions they are mentioned in connection with strengthening 
our Lord. But we are nowhere told what is able to make 
an angel weep. 

What started us on the rather irrelevant but not, we hope, 
irreverent allusion to “those pure and complete spirits, 
created by God, to be His agents in the administration of 
creation” was a derisive reference to two Boston families. 
The first of these would speak only to the second and the 
second’s circle for conversations began and ended with God. 
Derision, one finds, is used several times in the inspired 
Word to indicate states of mind. Even of God the psalmist 
writes, “He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord 
will hold them in derision.” And what made memory drag 
forth the Bostonian comparison was an article in a church 
paper in which the writer viewed with deep alarm the bot- 
tomless pit toward which the world is hastening and then 
concluded that only the Lutheran Church can save the sit- 
uation. In fact, it was claimed most of the Lutherans have 
also lost God’s confidence so that, alas, only a remnant of 
the confessors of Augsburg are worthy to save humanity 
from consignment to perdition. What a grim caricature of 
Christian humility that comment records. And what a re- 
flection on God’s power and love, to conclude that God’s 
grace is so completely futile among the multitudes who read 
the Bible, who pray for guidance and who gather as con- 
gregations in fellowship as to have only a little group that 
He can depend on. Such self-praise and self-trust seem to 
us what God holds in derision. Surely it is a mockery of 
His infinite love and universal grace. 


Luther Leaguers at Worship 


To FILL a vacancy in the program of the New Jersey State 
Luther League, we had a place at their recent convention. 
Those present were delegates of local societies and officially 
chosen representatives of the eight districts which the con- 
gregational leagues have formed as subdivisions of the State 
League. We would guess 250 as the number present at the 
epening devotional meeting. 

Four hymns and the liturgy of the chief service (Common 
Service setting) provided the Leaguers with means to ex- 
press their faith, to receive the ministry of the Word and 
the Sacrament of the Altar and to pray as our Lord has 


taught us to “let our requests be made known unto Him.” 
Their familiarity with the music of the chief service was 
demonstrated throughout the hour and a half devoted to 
worship. Even the chanting of the Gloria in Excelsis, of the 
Sanctus, and of the Agnus Dei was in excellent unison, good 
phrasing, and expressive. (We do not overlook the contri- 
bution of the organist and choir to the musicianship enjoyed 
by the congregation. Through them “the lead” was always 
available.) We found ourselves carried “into the stream of 
rublic worship” and impressed by the fervor and capability 
of the young people. We spoke of this reaction to the Rev. 
R. J. Wolf, who is secretary for the Intermediate Depart- 
ment of the Luther League of America. He told us the young 
people everywhere in the United Lutheran Church sing well 
at their state conventions and exhibit individual and per- 
sonal command of our forms of service. Certainly the New 
Jersey Leaguers know how to use our forms of worship. 


The Communion Service 


Mr. Harry Hodges in a recent Open Letter expressed dis- 
sent to the propriety of using the Sacrament of the Altar at 
a Luther League convention. He questions the right of any 
auxiliary of the Church to administer the Lord’s Supper, of 
which in his opinion only the Church, and primarily the 
local congregation is the authorized steward. A congrega- 
tion of congregations, i.e., a conference, or a synod or the 
United Lutheran Church, derives its prerogative by virtue 
of its being representative of congregations but he thinks 
the auxiliaries cannot claim that right. As for the somewhat 
casual gatherings of specialists in Christian work who as- 
semble for conferences, those in attendance cannot qualify 
as representatives of their congregations and therefore 
should not place the Lord’s Supper on the programs of their 
meetings. 

We deemed Mr. Hodges’ Open Letter of importance and 
published it with a rejoinder from an accredited teacher of 
the Church. Also we observed carefully the administration 
and the reception of the sacrament by the State League of 
New Jersey. The conduct of the young people was without 
exception reverent. There was no indication that any came 
to the altar rail for other than the reasons stated in the 
liturgy to justify their coming to the Lord’s table. In fact, 
assuming first, that they were duly delegated to attend the 
convention; second, that they felt the need of grace by 
which they might the more effectively and amicably per- 
form their duties; and third, that they had duly examined 
themselves in order to receive worthily the sacrament, one 
can approve the place given the Lord’s Supper on the con- 
vention program. It should be added that the person in 
charge of the entire service was a regularly ordained pastor 
who is serving the State League as its chaplain. He was 
assisted by a brother clergyman, an official of the United 
Synod of New York. 


Clear Definitions Called For 

So far as we can now see, only the prerogatives of the 
Church are subject to question in this matter of including the 
Lord’s Supper on the program of duly called gatherings 
of Lutheran believers who assemble to confer about greater 
fidelity to the duties of discipleship. We are open to further 
advice, but our present conclusion is that a large measure 
of Christian liberty is due the believer in his desire for 
divine grace. Too much restriction has created letter ob- 
servance of our Lord’s directions and mechanized worship. 
Certainly an appeal for a ruling is in order, if serious ob- 
jections to receiving the Lord’s Supper at conventions con- 
tinue to be made. We found a little uneasiness among the 
Leaguers of New Jersey. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“BUT WHERE ARE THE NINE?” 


Yes, “Where are the nine?” How often 
must the Lord ask this question? How many 
return to give thanks for the beauties and 
benefits of the glorious summer season which 
they have enjoyed? 


I THANK THEE 


For the earth, and all its beauty; 
The sky, and all its light; 

For the dim and soothing shadows, 
That rest the dazzled sight; 

For unfading fields and prairies, 
Where sense in vain has trod; 
For the world’s exhaustless beauty, 

I thank Thee, O my God! 


For an eye of inward seeing; 
A soul to know and love; 

For these common aspirations 
That our high heirship prove; 
For the hearts that bless each other 

Beneath Thy smile, Thy rod; 
For the amaranth saved from Eden, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 


For the hidden scroll o’erwritten 
With one dear name adored; 
For the heavenly in the human, 
The Spirit in the Word; 
For the tokens of Thy presence 
Within, above, abroad; 
For Thine own great gift of Being, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


QUIET PLACES 


I HAVE a need in me for quiet places, 
For sandy headlands and the tranquil 
sea; 
The far dim are where the horizon traces 
The blend of finite with infinity. 


I have a need in me for inland rivers 
And high, green pastures spread along 
the hills; 
The mountain wind and the clean sun that 
quivers 
Like golden rain across the little rills. 


I have a need in me for grazing cattle, 
One skimming bird, one church spire in 
the trees, 
One peaceful farm, the shrill, sweet rip- 
pling prattle 
Of children, and the murmuring of bees. 


I have a need in me for all things holy, 
The stir of God in ocean and in wood, 
Where evil slips away, and surely, slowly, 
The closed heart opens to the homing 

good. —Eleanor Baldwin. 


Many PEOPLE in ordinary circumstances 
are millionaires of cheerfulness. They 
make their neighborhood brighter, hap- 
pier, and a better place to live in, by their 
presence; they raise the value of every 
lot for blocks around them.—Anon. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


PETE’S THREE FOUNDA- 
TION STONES 


Ir struck Pete right between the eyes. 
He had been going to school regularly 
where he was doing fairly good work but 
trying to dodge doing required work when- 
ever possible. He played ball, rode his 
bicycle, tinkered with the car, ran errands, 
went to church meetings on Sunday, and 
hung around with Rog and Chuck when- 
ever he had a chance. But this particular 
Saturday he drove to the office with his 
dad. They stopped to get gas, and the at- 
tendant asked his dad this question, “Are 
you getting Pete ready to go into the lum- 
ber business with you?” And his dad 
answered, “I wish I knew.” It left Pete 
thinking that maybe he had some respon- 
sibility in this business of discovering what 
he should do later. 

On their way to the office Pete asked 
his dad, “Why did you say, ‘I wish I 
knew’?” His dad was quiet for a few 
seconds and then replied, “Because that’s 
the truth, but if you want we'll tackle the 
right answer.” Pete remembers saying, 
“O. K.!’—nothing more. 

In a few days Pete was greeted by his 
dad with, “Well, Pete, I think I have one 
truth which will help both you and your 
sister. I have been doing some inquiring 
at the office, library, and school, and this 
is a first result.” Pete responded with, 
“I think I discovered two important things 
to remember. Mr. Forbes at church, and 
several people at school helped me to 
discover them.” 

Here are the results of Pete’s and his 
dad’s discoveries and they are anxious to 
share them. 

First, we are capable of doing more than 
only one kind of work. For a long time 
there has been a general opinion that each 
person can do only one kind of work well 
and it was his task to discover that one 
thing. The old idea of calling people square 
pegs and jobs square holes, and trying 
to fit the one into the other is found to 
be basically wrong. We find that both jobs 
and people change. A job, or peg, which 
was square changes its shape continually. 
Some machine may change it. Govern- 
ment regulations, new inventions, a new 
field of work—all of these cause jobs to 
change. They do not stand still. The book- 
keeper cannot settle down, feeling that 
he has found the job where he can be 
happy if he is not willing to change as the 
job changes. Consequently people also 
change. The boy in junior high school 
may be very sincere in his desire to be 
an aviator, but he changes. School changes 
him. His friends, parents, pastor, and 
teacher all play a part in changing him. 

Now try to put the changing job and 
the changing boy together and what hap- 
pens? The boy becomes able to adjust 
himself to a variety of situations. He can 
do more than one thing well because his 
growth takes him outside of a narrow 
groove. He has a large general field of 
work open to him in which he can make a 


successful landing. A discovery of this 
general field is important for the high 
school boy. Small pastures within the field 
are not so important. 

Pete and his sister Jane were glad to 
get this foundation stone. They discovered 
why they were being allowed some choice 
of subjects at school. These subjects aimed 
to help them to discover fields of work in 
which they could make a successful land- 
ing. This was quite encouraging. 

Second, the choice of a field of work is 
not sudden. It does not happen over night. 
We are in a continual process of choosing. 
Pete wanted to be an aviator in the eighth 
grade. Jane wanted to be a nurse. Now 
both have changed. Why? School sub- 
jects, working, playing, church, teachers, 
and parents—all these came in to make it 
quite impossible to choose suddenly. The 
important thing then seems to be that we 
make choices gradually. There is some- 
thing wrong when a boy suddenly says, 
“IT am going to be a lawyer!” if he has 
done nothing more than talk to a lawyer 
who slapped him on the back and seemed 
to be a fine fellow. It takes more than this. 
A wise choice comes only after trying the 
work, starting to prepare for it, reading, 
studying, analyzing, and inquiring; all 
these necessary steps make it quite impos- 
sible to choose suddenly. This means that 
the home, church, school, library, and com- 
munity must be considered and used in 
helping one to grow toward a choice. The 
boy or girl who does not use these agencies 
at all or does not use them intelligently is 
taking steps toward an unwise choice of a 
line of work. They make it impossible to 
choose suddenly but are very helpful in 
the process of a gradual choice. 

Third, others may be of help but should 
not make the choice for us. The job of 
choosing is an individual one. Pete dis- 
covered this when he was talking to his 
Sunday school teacher, who seemed to un- 
derstand young people very well. Always 
after talking to him, Pete was left with 
some helpful suggestion. This teacher 
helped him to see the road ahead, to see 
different ways in which he might go; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages were pointed 
out, but at no time was he told to follow 
a specific line. Pete finally asked, “Can’t 
you tell me what my work should be?” 
The teacher’s immediate reply was, “No! 
That’s your job. I can point out ways in 
which you can help yourself, but nothing 
more.” 

Pete and Jane both seemed more serious 
after looking at these three foundation 
stones. School work appeared different. 
home influence seemed to mean more, the 
church found a new place in their lives, 
and values of good friends took on new 
meaning. They had discovered that they 
would be able to earn a living and be 
happy in more than one kind of work. 
They learned, furthermore, that an intel- 
ligent choice is not a sudden matter, and 
that others can be a decided help, but 
actual choosing must be a personal matter. 

Dad also found himself more interested 
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than ever. They did things differently 
when he was a boy and he was sure that 
there was much more to learn in order to 
be able to be of further help—Lester J. 
Schloerb in The Epworth Herald. 


THE ART OF BEING WELL 
MET 


By Sidney Webster 


Ir Is a great pity that girls do not seem 
to have the knack that boys have of being 
well met without being necessarily close 
friends, and they miss a whole lot by not 
having it. Girls are inclined to be very 
clannish, to drift into cliques, which it 
seems a sacrilege to break into. 

Of course you want your “own crowd”; 
it is one of the joys of school days, but it 
is very thoughtless to forget those outside 
the crowd so completely, as many of us do. 

Just take the new girl in school, for ex- 
ample. She just can’t help feeling slighted, 
ignored, and out in the cold the way you 
treat her. Look back yourself to the days 
when you were a new girl, and you will 
realize how she feels. Remember how 
lonesome and timid you were, how you 
hated to ask questions and directions, how 
you looked with longing eyes to a group 
of laughing “sophs” and wished so hard 
that the pretty girl with the merry black 
eyes would just smile at you? It would 
have helped so much. You would have 
felt so much more at home, just as if you 
belonged there. 

It is so easy to approach the new girl 
and ask her if she knows the way to the 
cloakroom, show her the lunch counter 
and initiate her into the schedules. You 
need not take her into the crowd or make 
a close friend of her, but you can see that 
she “knows the ropes” and has an oppor- 
tunity of making friends of her own. It is 
what is called the art of being “well met,” 
and the girl who has it will never lack for 
friends.—Girlhood Days. 


A GOOD MIXER 


EVERYONE understands the meaning of 
the term, “A good mixer.” There are 
some young people who seem as much at 
home with one set as another. They can 
meet a group of collegians on their own 
ground and then get a job in a factory 
and make friends with their associates 
there. If invited to a fashionable dinner, 
with waiters in dress suits, they are not 
at all abashed, but they can eat a cold 
lunch out of a tin pail and enjoy it. 

To be a good mixer means more than 
adaptability. It means that one has the 
sense to recognize the fact that men in 
overalls are very much like those in dress 
suits. Those who have come up from the 
direst poverty have met the great of earth 
on equal terms. There are others with 
millions back of them who recognize, in 
certain hard-working artisans or farmers, 
men after their own heart. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of a good mixer is 
not that he is “hail-fellow-well-met” with 
everybody, but that he judges men as 
individuals and not in a lump.—Ez, 
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THE OYSTER 


NEARLY everyone is more or less familiar 
with the personal appearance of this quiet 
little creature, as we catch fleeting glimpses 
of him floating around among the crackers 
in a steaming “stew,” but his home life 
in the shell is not so well known. In a 
soup or stew, where we generally meet 
him, he shows up as rather a shapeless 
lump of putty-colored substance with the 
one talent of slipping out of the spoon 
when we think we have him securely 
caught and sinking out of sight again. 

But this is not the oyster at his best. 
To appreciate him fully we must call at 
his pearl-lined bungalow before he has 
been “shucked” and observe him when he 
does not know he is being observed, for 
if he thought he was being looked at he 
would shut the door right in our face and 
lock it on the inside. 

No one knows when or where the first 
oyster was eaten, but it was certainly sev- 
eral thousand years ago, for we are told 
that the old Romans served them up as a 
great delicacy at their feasts. The immense 
heaps of shells found about the Indian 
mounds indicate that the red man knew 
and appreciated their value as food. They 
are probably the easiest thing swallowed 
in all the world; just place an oyster in 
your mouth, and before you know it it 
has slipped down the throat without even 
tickling the palate as it passed. The hu- 
man throat and the oyster seem made one 
for the other, and the one can slide down 
the other as frictionless as a piston rod in 
an air pump. 

Though being eaten is the end of the 
oyster, it would seem that the episode 
would form a rather pleasant break in the 
monotony of its existence—an event to be 
looked forward to as an exciting ending 
of a life that has had but few thrills. The 
books say that a fair-sized, healthy oyster 
lays from sixteen to sixty million eggs in 
a season; but as they go on to say that the 
eggs are so small that they cannot be seen 
with the naked eye, we are wondering 
how they ever were counted. The tiny 
little eggs—that is, several millions to- 
gether—look like a small milky cloud float- 
ing in the water, and as the baby oysters 
hatch they drop down to the bottom and 
in a short time fasten themselves to some 
stationary object, such as a stone, an old 
bottle, or even another oyster shell. Once 
having settled down, the young oyster is 
anchored for life and can no more change 
its position than a pine tree could pick 
up its roots and walk. 

In the coming years, if there is to be 
any change of scenery, the scenery must 
come to the oyster, as the oyster can never 
go in search of it. When the youngster 
has attached itself to some object, at first 
it looks like a little dot, and then it grows 
to the size of a pinhead, and when a year 
has passed the pinhead has swelled into 
the proportions of a silver quarter, and 
the oyster is well started on the road to 
full-grown oysterhood. After that, if 
everything goes well, it should grow about 
an inch each year for the next three or 
four years. After that it stops growing 
and has nothing to do but get old and 
wrinkled. As the oyster grows, the shell 
grows too by -putting on layers on the 
outside; and as usually one layer is added 
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every year, by counting the layers you 
can come pretty near telling the age of the 
oyster. It is not known just how long an 
oyster will live if let alone; but as shells 
have been found nine layers thick, it 
would seem that, under favorable condi- 
tions, they must live to a green old age. 

The oyster is one of the most curious 
as well as one of the most interesting of 
all the ocean folks, and he «is deserving 
of more careful study than we can pos- 
sibly hope to give him on the short trip 
from plate to mouth. One very strange 
thing is that he has no head, but has a 
mouth. The mouth is just a little slit in 
the narrowest part of the body; it has 
neither teeth nor tongue. But to make up 
for this deficiency it has four lips, twice 
as many as any person has. In filtering 
through the lips the sea water gives up 
minute particles of vegetable and animal 
matter, and these form the food of the 
oyster. The stomach is a kind of a bag 
arrangement placed just back of the 
mouth. The oyster has a liver to get out 
of fix as well as a pair of lungs that work 
like the gills of a fish. But it has neither 
eyes, nose, nor brain, and seems to get 
along very well without them. He lives in 
a low, flat house consisting of a curved 
roof and a sloping floor, fastened together 
on one side by a pair of self-acting hinges. 
The entire house can be thrown open or 
closed at will. When everything is quiet 
down at the bottom, he opens up his house, 
and the salt water flows in and out, bring- 
ing in its freight of air and food. 

The people who work with oysters have 
a way of speaking of them as if they were 
plants instead of living, breathing crea- 
tures. The places where they are found 
are called “beds” or “farms,” the act of 
gathering them into boats is known as 
“harvesting,” getting them out of the 
shells is “shucking,” the annual yield is 
called a “crop,” and so it goes. 

—C. A. David. 


OFF TO SCHOOL 
By Mary Louise Stetson 


Orr To school with a book and a smile, 
And a step that’s quick and strong! 

A boy like this is a boy worth while, 
A real boy all day long. 


A boy who works, a boy who plays, 
And who does the best he can. 
To him, all days are happy days 
As he grows to be a man. 
—The Beacon. 


“OnE oF the joys of going to school is 
making friends. Those who have carefully 
prepared their lessons at home have more 
time to make friends at school, they have 
more time to play, too, and are always 
ready for picnics or games or other plans. 
Those who must stay after school to make 
up unprepared lessons lose much of the 
joy and the fun of school life.” 


“Too MANY,.who give birth to ideas, 
leave them on somebody’s else doorstep to 
be nursed to maturity.” 
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jonathan, Friend of David 


The Prince Who Befriended a Shepherd Lad 
By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia 


I Samuel 14: 1-46; 18: 1-4; 19: 1-7; 20: 1-42; 23: 15-18; I Samuel 
1: 17-27. The Sunday School Lesson for September 18 


THE FRIENDSHIP which existed between 
David and Jonathan ocupies a place of its 
own in all history and literature. It has 
become the classic expression of the love 
that may exist between two individuals 
who are united by the bonds of friendship. 
A study of this friendship has a peculiar 
appeal because everyone may have the joy 
of a similar experience. One may never 
know what it means to have a brother or 
a sister, many men and women miss the 
privilege of parenthood, many a child has 
been deprived of father or mother or both, 
many a person is excluded from the mar- 
riage relationship. But to all the pos- 
sibility of friendship is open. 

When the young lad, David, was sud- 
denly thrust into the new life of the court 
of King Saul a feeling of loneliness must 
have overcome him. Parents, brothers and 
sisters, familiar friends were no longer the 
intimate associates of daily life. He was 
a young man, a newcomer in new scenes 
with new duties among new acquaintances. 
The student in a new school, the freshman 
in college, the youth in a strange city, the 
family in a new neighborhood know the 
same need of a friend that David must 
have felt. During these early days of 
David’s experience at court, Jonathan, the 
king’s son, noticed him and became his 
friend. We remember Jonathan today, not 
because he was a prince or valiant war- 
rior, but because he was David’s friend. 


Kindred Spirits 


David’s career in camp and court began 
with the slaying of the Philistine hero, 
Goliath. David’s victory over Goliath was 
a feat of courage and skill, accompanied 
by a firm faith that God’s blessing rested 
upon him and his valiant endeavor. This 
same courage, skill, and faith were later 
to make David the greatest king Israel 
ever knew. On another day another young 
man, alone but for his armor-bearer, scaled 
the face of a precipitous cliff to meet an 
outpost of the Philistine host which was 
also arrayed against the army of Saul. 
Again the courage, skill, and faith of a 
single man led to a victory for the Israel- 
ites. This young man was Jonathan. 

David and Jonathan were indeed kin- 
dred spirits. In this fact lay the founda- 
tion of their friendship, They recognized 
in each other those traits of character 
which each held in the highest esteem. 
And because of that they esteemed one 
another. It is often difficult to trace the 
beginning of a friendship. Love of the 
same pursuit of high aims in any realm 
of life may lead to mutual recognition and 
esteem. Friendships grow out of hours to- 
gether in classroom or athletic field. They 
spring to life in hours of discussion and 
hours of labor upon some common task, 
they blossom amid trials that are borne 
together and sorrows that are shared. 
Whatever the outward circumstance, when 


two kindred spirits recognize each other 
a friend is made. 


Mutual Pacts 


Jonathan was an active friend. It was 
not long before he realized, with David, 
that danger threatened the latter. He also 
realized that David’s future was destined 
to overshadow his own. Jonathan be- 
friended David when the shepherd lad, in 
the hour of his glory, was the favorite of 
the king; he remained his friend when the 
hatred of the king endangered David’s 
life; he still remained his friend when the 
outlaw David roamed the hills a hunted 
man, fleeing the wrath of the vengeful 
Saul. The pact of friendship, made in that 
first glad hour, was renewed in the hour 
of danger and again renewed when prince 
and outlaw met among the hills which 
were the refuge of David. 

The covenants between Jonathan and 
David reveal the full trust with which each 
was willing to submit his life into the 
other’s hand. In the hour of danger David 
entrusted Jonathan with the knowledge of 
his hiding place and depended upon him 
for the information that was necessary if 
he were to escape with his life. David’s 
life was very definitely dependent upon 
Jonathan. David was confident that Jon- 
athan would be true to that trust. Jonathan 
knew that the day would come when 
David should wield the power now in the 
hands of Saul. And in that future day he 
entrusted his own life and that of his 
household to the generosity of David. So 
these friends placed their trust in one an- 
other with supreme confidence, calling God 
to witness their promises. 

Such implicit trust is essential to every 
lasting friendship. Doubt and distrust, 
envy and jealousy mar many human re- 
lationships. They will undermine and de- 
stroy friendships. They drive nations into 


wartare. 
The Test 


Jonathan met the ultimate test of friend- 
ship. He risked his own life that he might 
save David’s. Once he dared Saul’s dis- 
pleasure and won David a pardon. Once 
he narrowly escaped the spear which Saul 
hurled at him as he pleaded David's cause. 
By his courage he made possible David’s 
escape from death. He was willing to lay 
down his life for his friend. Jesus said 
that this willingness was the mark of the 
greatest love that a man can have for a 
friend. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 12-18 
M. Dae Confidence in Jonathan. I Samuel 


T. Jonathan’ Confidence in David. I Samuel 
(5 

W. A Friend’s Lament. II Samuel 1: 23-26. 

Th. Christian Brotherhood. Philemon 15-20. 

F. The Value of a Friend. Proverbs 27: 6-10. 

Sat. Friends of Christ. John 15: 13-16. 

S. Friends in Christ. I John 3: 13-18. 
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David, too, met the test at a later day. 
When Jonathan was slain upon the field of 
battle, when David was the strong man 
of Israel, then he remembered the covenant 
made with his friend. The son of Jonathan 
lived under the protection of David. The 
test was met. The covenant was fulfilled. 

These men were generous friends. Jon- 
athan’s first gesture was to present to David 
the very garments he wore, even to his 
arms in battle. That now seems a symbolic 
act, for his continued friendship enabled 
David to reign upon the throne that Jon- 
athan had thought to occupy himself. 
When he last met David in the hill coun- 
try he assured his friend of his loyalty 
in the days when David should come to 
his throne. Giving, not getting was the 
keynote of their relation. Self-effacement, 
not self-seeking marked their actions and 
their pacts. True love does not seek its 
own advantage, said the apostle Paul, and 
no more does true friendship that is 
founded on mutual trust and esteem. 


David’s Lament 


The news of Saul’s death and defeat 
filled David’s heart with sorrow. He 
mourned the death of Saul, the Lord’s 
anointed, and the death of Jonathan, his 
dearest friend. The depth of David’s love 
and devotion is revealed in the words re- 
corded in the first chapter of the Second 
Book of Samuel: “How are the mighty 
fallen!” That is the refrain of the lament. 
It is the measure of the great heart of 
David who bore no malice for the days of 
banishment, of wandering in the forest, of 
dwelling in caves, and suffering hunger. 
Only wonder that he had known so great 
love from his dear friend filled his heart. 

It was death alone that was able to bring 
this great friendship to an end. But not 
even the separation of death was able to 
destroy the spirit of it. The memory of 
Jonathan’s love remained alive in the heart 
of David and he showed the sincerity of 
his lamentation by the love displayed to 
Jonathan’s son. 

Not every friendship will reach the 
heights of Jonathan’s and David’s. Not 
every friendship will plumb so deeply our 
motives, nor demand such bitter tests of 
loyalty and devotion. But every friend- 
ship is to some degree like unto theirs. In 
so far as love for a friend is based upon 
high esteem, implicit trust, and willing 
sacrifice, to that degree it brings rich bless- 
ing. The bonds of such love cannot be 
broken by human circumstance or mis- 
understanding. Nor can death destroy the 
memory and influence of such a rich ex- 
perience. We do blunder many times in 
our human relationships but David and 
Jonathan have set us the goal that ever 
remains our hope and inspiration. 

Theirs was a friendship conceived in the 
sight of God. It had a religious background 
and significance. Only in the grace of 
Christ can we attain a similar experience. 
We remember that Jesus called His dis- 
ciples friends. He remains the supreme 
Friend of every soul. He showed His love 
for us in that while we were sinners He 
died for us. Today He lives to intercede 
for us and still shows His friendly love 
in daily blessing. His friendship is avail- 
able to each one of us. In Him all our 
friendships reach their highest joys. 


les 
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THE LUTHERAN 


The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


LUTHER LEAGUE DAY 
—SEPTEMBER 25 


LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 
LUKE 2: 52 


“One wHo has head enough, and heart 
enough, and liberty enough, and time 
enough, to be a master in the kingdom of 
life, is a leader.” This definition occurs 
in one of the pamphlets of the “Christian 
Quest.” It is challenging to those who 
realize how absolutely the Luther League 
must depend upon leadership. Pastor 
after pastor has confessed that when he 
had good leadership he had a good 
League, and when he lost this leadership 
his League went to pieces. 

We shall devote our Luther League Day 
materials to the qualities of leadership. It 
must be not merely an academic discussion 
of leadership. It should send each one of 
us to a more careful examination of our 
own aptitudes for leadership. 


Love for Youth 


Mayer in “The Church’s Program for 
Young People” says, “The reason for young 
people’s work is young people. We do not 
work with them because of the church, or 
industry, or society. If we are young peo- 
ple’s leaders at heart, we work with them 
because they need our help to achieve the 
greatest work in life.” Certainly love for 
the church will motivate the worker with 
‘church young folks, but we do not serve 
youth just to save youth for the church. 
We serve youth because we love youth. 
Youth will not be fooled and will detect 
any thing that looks like bait to catch 
them for some purpose. They will respond 
to sincere liking on our part. 

The youth leader must take time to be 
with young people. He cannot direct them 
from long distance. He must not allow 
them to feel that they impose upon his 
time when they seek his company. Only 
by sharing experiences with them can he 
understand them. 


Seeing the Goals 


What do you want to do with your 
young people’s group in the church? This 
is vital to the whole program that you are 
to develop. From the Committee on In- 
ternational Curriculum of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee comes the fol- 
lowing statement of objectives: 

“The objective of religious education 
from the viewpoint of the evangelical de- 
nominations is complete Christian living, 
which includes: 

“(a) Personal acceptance of Christ as 
Saviour and His way of life, and mem- 
bership in a Christian Church. 

“(b) The Christian motive in the making 
of all life choices. 

“(ce) Whole-hearted participation in and 
constructive contributions to the progres- 
sive realization of a social order controlled 
by Christian principles.” 

Luke 2: 52 suggests a personal standard 


by which one may set the goals of Chris- 
tian leadership. How does your program 
rank among the influences for growth in 
Christ-likeness in your church? 


Knowing the Principles of 
Character-building 


Character grows through action as well 
as through thinking. No youth program 
will be popular that does not provide 
plenty of activities. These activities must 
be planned to entertain, to attach interest, 
but they also ought to be a laboratory for 
building Christian character. An outing, 
a game, a party is not a success from the 
standpoint of the Christian leader unless 
it has enforced some practical application 
of Christian principles. How does your 
program stand by this standard? Did you 
promote any activity last summer that 
might break down high standards of honor 
and purity? 


Knowing the Program 


In the Luther League a program is 
handed down from the general organiza- 
tion. This is not an autocratic procedure 
for the programs are built by elected rep- 
resentatives of the young people. But 
many leaders do not know the program, 
could not name the departments of the 
League, could not tell where topic mate- 
rials can be found, have no general ac- 
quaintance with the Church itself, in fact, 
are too ignorant to be leaders. The good 
leader knows the program and knows the 
group so well that the necessary adjust- 
ments can be made to adapt the program 
to the group. Any general program does 
need adjustments, for it must be prepared 
for an average group. The leader needs 
all the preparation possible through lead- 
ership courses, attendance at conventions 
of the League, and a careful study of all 
literature. How well do you know the 
program of the Luther League of America? 


Securing Participation 

The best leader secures the largest per- 
centage of co-operation on the part of the 
group. Never do anything for the group 
that the group can do for itself. It is true 
that the leader usually can do things bet- 
ter than the young folks themselves, but 
they will learn by doing. The leader of a 
devotional meeting usually gets the most 
out of it. Any young person will enjoy 
working out well-made plans. Have you 
tried to do all the work for your group or 
have you secured their participation? 


Loyalty Transfers 

A good leader will secure the loyalty 
of the group. It will come naturally to the 
good leader. It ought to make a prospec- 
tive leader think deeply and _ sincerely 
about himself to see how young people 
idealize their leaders. They talk like their 
leader, they dress like their leader, they 
accept the attitude of their leader, they 
are constant imitators of their leader. The 
leader of youth must walk a pretty straight 


line or the whole group will be led astray. 
Leadership is a grave responsibility. Youth 
is a time of hero worship. 

The good leader also seeks to transfer 
the loyalty of the group to Christ and His 
Church. It is the indictment of any leader 
when the group leaves the church because 
the leader resigns leadership, whatever the 
reason. To tie a group to oneself is selfish 
and egotistical unless this tie is used to 
bind the group to Christ. How does your 
leadership measure up to this standard? 
Have you been remembering the leader- 
ship goals? Those goals had nothing to do 
with winning a personal following. 


Personal Charm 


Personal charm comes incidentally in 
the growth of wholesome character. We do 
not consciously work for it. If we do the 
young folks will soon detect its shallow- 
ness. Our attractiveness fades when it 
seems to be artificial. Wholesome per- 
sonality grows through naturalness. No 
leader can successfully imitate another. 

The leader cannot forget the age dif- 
ferences with young people. Young people 
may forget and think of the leader as one 
of them. How much a leader can play with 
young folks depends on how naturaliy play 
comes to him. Some adults make perfect 
fools of themselves in trying to ignore 
their age. The leader does need a sense 
of humor. He must be tolerant of young 
folks’ interest. Indeed, he must be gen- 
uinely interested in their interests. But 
youth always admires poise. 

Personal charm comes when character 
is built around some great and worth- 
while center. A real Christian always is 
likable and winsome. The more the leader 
cultivates his personal devotional life, the 
more he comes to know Christ as saviour 
and friend, the more radiant his life will 
grow. Do young folks like you? Have you 
been yourself? Have you a self worth of- 
fering them in friendship? Does your life 
center in Christ? 


Growing 

The good leader will be growing in lead- 
ership ability. So many leaders begin well 
and then peter out. Others begin well and 
never become any better. The group may 
grow in experience and leave the leader 
behind. More likely the gorup will not grow 
toward the goals because the leader does 
not grow. A mark of Christian character is 
growth. 

A great many youth leaders we have 
known have begun with very, very meager 
training and ability. Some of them have 
failed. Others have used every oppor- 
tunity presented to learn more about their 
work. They have been tireless in their 
efforts for the group. They have become 
powerful in their influence over young 
people. Leadership requires sacrifice. 

* % * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, September 25. 
Next topic, “Well Begun, Half Done,” de- 
voted to the twenty years’ history of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE CHURCH FOLLOWS ITS 
STUDENTS 


By Clarence Prouty Shedd. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Pages 
300. Price, $2.50. 


This book by Professor Clarence Shedd 
of Yale Divinity School shows admirably 
how “The Church Follows Its Students” 
during their years in American institu- 
tions of higher learning, especially the 
larger secular state universities. It should 
be on the “must” list of all churchmen 
who are at all concerned with what hap- 
pens to our youth as they leave their 
church homes to prepare for their careers. 
How important this is may be gathered 
from the author’s words: “Today twenty- 
five of our largest state universities have 
a student population of 203,000. .. . Today 
four-fifths of all liberal arts students in 
higher education are in publicly controlled 


institutions. Students may be re- 
ligiously illiterate. . . . But they are re- 
ligiously wistful. . . . This movement has 


made them more church-conscious than 
they were and it has made the churches 
more student conscious.” 

The very significant part which our Lu- 
theran Church has played in this move- 
ment may be surmised from the fact that 
nearly a dozen pages of the book are re- 
quired to record the distinguished achieve- 
ments of the four secretaries of our Board 
of Education, and also that on at least 
forty additional pages the work of the 
Lutheran Church in this field is mentioned. 

It is reassuring to read that in state uni- 
versities there is a “marked increase of 
recruits for the ministry and for foreign 
missions,” due largely to this work among 
students on university campuses; that the 
ablest and most prophetic preachers are 
being demanded for such work, which has 
raised the standards for the preaching 
ministry in college communities; that these 
programs have resulted in the teaching of 
credit courses in religion in state univer- 
sities; that the university pastorate offers 
a challenging life work to able men and 
women preparing for Christian service. 
This book makes a real and welcome con- 
tribution to the literature of religious edu- 
cation. H. S. Brecurort. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD 
CLERGYMAN 


By C. A. Lindevall. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 1938. Pages 231. 


One who approaches this volume with 
the expectation of reading the auto- 
biography of a Lutheran clergyman will 
be disappointed. The author does not, ex- 
cept incidentally, discuss his life or his 
work as a pastor in the Augustana Synod. 
His reminiscences consist of strange in- 
cidents which came “either under our own 
immediate observations or those of per- 
sons of whose trustworthiness and in- 
tegrity we are fully convinced.” 

The first part of the book contains stories 
of poverty, greed, theft, deceit, drink, and 
infidelity which have their setting either 


in Sweden or in America. The second part 
deals with “narratives of visions and other 
phenomena from the unseen world, .. .- 
indicating that there is a spiritual and 
supersensible world, and also that human 
personality survives bodily death.” The 
style throughout is unembellished and con- 
versational; the interpretations are often 
naive or even credulous. This is a little 
book of curiosities which will appeal only 
to the very curious and will be read, we 
hope, only by the very discriminating. 
T. G. TApPeERT. 


WE PROPHESY IN PART 


By Willard L. Sperry, Dean of Harvard 
Divinity School. Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, New York. Price, $2.00. 


This book carries the sub-title, “A Re- 
examination of the Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing.” It contains the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures delivered in 1938 before the Yale 
Divinity School. A cognate sub-title might 
be, “The Art of Preaching.” This is set 
forth in seven chapters, 201 pages. A 
legend on the jacket says truly: “From the 
thesis that Protestantism has cast its lot 
with the prophetic type of religion, he 
(the author) builds a thought-provocative, 
inspiring challenge to the Christian min- 
ister.” The presentation is outspoken and 
thorough, going to the root of the matter 
and covering the entire field. The clerical 
reader will read the book with sympathy 
and profit, and even the lay reader will 
learn something about the difficulties of 
the preacher’s office and task. 

The title is taken from I Cor. 13: 9. The 
prophet is the preacher—the preacher of 
the Gospel of Christ, trained and ordained 
by the Church of Christ, for Whom he is 
spokesman in his own personality to the 
persons of his own time; in short, he is the 
historic successor in this modern time of 
the ancient prophet who served the Church 
of God in the olden time. This transition 
is sketched in the first chapter. ; 

The second chapter sets forth “The 
Prophet’s Woe”—which consists of his duty 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. The truth may be 
theological or ethical, or both. “The two 
major themes of the prophecy are these: 
man’s sins as they stand discovered by the 
righteousness of God, and the nature of 
the ideal society in which that righteous- 
ness will be realized.” 

In the third chapter the author delineates 
“The Christian Prophet” as he appears and 
functions in the New Testament. He is 
compared with the ancient prophet and 
with the present preacher-prophet. The 
chapter concludes: “The gift of prophecy 
is recognized as part of our endowment 
as Christians, but its exercise is condi- 
tioned by our prior obligation to be men 
of faith and hope and charity. Hence, 
even at our prophetic best, we shall only 
‘prophesy in part.’” No preacher is per- 
fect. : 

The fourth chapter challenges the Chris- 
tian prophet to fulfill Paul’s words, “He 
that prophesies edifieth the church”— 
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builds it up, enlarges it, unifies it, and so 
enables it to cope with men and move- 
ments which are anti-Church and anti- 
Christian. “It is a matter of eliciting one 
Christian man and forming one Christian 
purpose as the Church answers to the 
aggression of the debased religions of these 
troubled times”—as these exist in Europe 
and are emerging in America. 

The fifth chapter is an expansion of the 
opening sentence: “The ideal sermon of 
today is less formal and more direct than 
that of a generation ago”; it is, the author 
proceeds to show, more like the good news 
told in simplicity by heralds and evan- 
gelists in the New Testament. The rest 
of the chapter is a helpful dissertation on 
the art of preaching, and this is continued 
in the next chapter under the heading, 
“Our Professional Skills,’ with reference 
also to the hearers in the pews. The author 
is plain spoken concerning both parties— 
preachers and hearers. 

The closing chapter deals with “The 
Timeliness of Our Sermons” and is a plea 
that they be suited to existing conditions 
and exigent human needs. 

JOHN W. HoriIne. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF 
INSPIRATION 


By Harry Rimmer, D.D. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mann Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Price, $2.00. 


A popular apologetic for Bible-believing 
Christians would just about characterize 
this strangely interesting but extremely 
unconvincing book. It is interesting be- 
cause in it the author presents in eloquent, 
if not entirely elegant language, and with 
the force of a professional evangelist, an 
array of Bible facts that cannot but prove 
inspiring and even useful to a Bible- 
loving Christian. In other words, if you 
believe every word and even every letter 
in the Bible, including names, titles, and 
superscriptions and accept every single 
traditional belief concerning dates and 
authorship of the books of the Bible, you 
will now and then forget that you are 
reading a book and start applauding. 

It is unconvincing because there is not 
a shred of evidence to prove a single state- 
ment if the reader be the least bit skeptical 
about any part of the content of the Bible 
or the traditional beliefs concerning it. 
This is very unfortunate because we need 
a Bible apologetics that is written with a 
positive note, but it must take for granted 
that there are legitimate questions and 
that those questions cannot be answered 
with an uncompromising, “It is written: 
take it or leave it.” The book very largely 
destroys its usefulness as an apologetic 
because it takes the same uncompromising 
attitude toward non-essentials as it does 
toward essentials. 

To Dr. Rimmer, the traditional belief 
that the law of Moses was written by 
Moses, Joshua by Joshua, etc., that the 
Old Testament in its present form and 
substance was complete by the year of 
432 B. C. must be accepted with the same 
unhesitating faith that we accept the fact 
of Jesus Christ. Pau I. Morentz. 


[This review was found after the death of 
Pastor Morentz and forwarded to THE LuTHERAN. ] 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIAN FAITH? 


By William Childs Robinson, Th.D., D.D. 
Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Price, $1.00. 


This book is an able study of Christian 
faith which links man with God through 
His Word and by His everlasting grace. 
Stating the title in the form of a question 
is not the intention of the author to raise 
any question of doubt relative to Christian 
faith but rather to start the trend of 
thought into deeper significance of faith. 

In his introduction the author sets forth 
three theses as follows: “(1) That Chris- 
tian faith is not a man-made conjecture, 
but a God-given certainty. (2) That 
since its relation to God is of the essence 
of Christian faith, therefore any definition 
of faith which leaves God out is erroneous; 
or, that a true doctrine of faith involves 
a theology of faith, and not merely a 
psychology of faith. (3) That Abraham 
is the Scriptural exemplar of faith; hence, 
everyone professing faith ought to com- 
pare his faith with that of the father of 
the faithful in order to ascertain whether 
his faith is of the type that will be reckoned 
for righteousness.” 

The first division of the book sets forth 
“Christian certainty.” The author speaks 
of “the lost cord in modern thought,” and 
“the loss of certainty” during the period 
of change from early to medieval Chris- 
tianity. The Reformation is pointed out as 
a “rediscovery of assurance, a renewed 
enjoyment of primitive Christian cer- 
tainty.” 

Out of the haze and fog of uncertainty 
there is only one way, “the path of Gospel 
certitude.” “The paths of man do not lead 
to the sure knowledge of God. The only 
road to the certainty of God and His sal- 
vation is the road which God builds, not 
man. The only way for a sinful creature 
to know his holy Creator is for God to 
reveal Himself. God must take the in- 
itiative and make Himself known, or else 
the darkness abides.” 

“Christianity is not primarily man’s 
quest for God, but God’s quest for and 
conquest of man.” “Faith does not rest on 
the shifting opinions of man. It is graven 
on our hearts by the finger of the living 
God.” 

In the second division of the book Chris- 
tian faith is rightly set forth as “a work 
of God, not a mere wish of man.” The 
author tells of how sin has blinded the 
eyes of our understanding and separated 
man from his Maker, thus showing the 
need of coming back to God. “God knows 
us far better than we know ourselves, 
knows us through and through; and has 
called us not to a complete, but a saving 
knowledge of Himself, to a present de- 
cision, to a living faith. Faith rests upon 
Jesus Christ; faith anchors in Him; faith 
points as steadily to Jesus as the compass 
needle points to the North.” 

Faith is cited as giving to man lives of 
action and accomplishment. Among the 
heroes of faith and cited as examples are 
Luther and Calvin. 

The third division deals with “The Faith 
of Abraham.” The author gives first a 
background of the heredity and environ- 
ment of Abraham with the prevailing, 
primitive conditions which show how dif- 
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ficult and unusual it is for a man to come 
through with such a shining faith. 
“Abraham’s faith rested on God’s Word. 
God made to Abraham exceeding great 
and precious promises. These promises 
made heavy demands upon Abraham; but 
his faith took God at His word, and through 
his faith the Divine triumphed.” 

“Christian faith is a gift of God and a 
task for man. Abraham’s faith issued in 
fellowship with God and obedience to 
Him.” 

This book will prove helpful in a study 
on the topic presented. In some instances 
the author emphasizes the Reformed views, 
he himself being a Presbyterian. 

Wynne C. Bo.uiex. 


THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 


By Casper S. Yost. The Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, Mo. Pages 356. Price, $2.50. 


Again a layman has done a Life of 
Christ. In this one the scholarly note is 
struck instead of the merely popular. The 
result is uncommonly good. 

The author is a lifelong newspaper man, 
now editor of a leading Middle West daily. 
His writing is that of the better editorial 
pages,—measured, strong, concise, appeal- 
ing. And Mr. Yost has made a study of 
the historical and philosophical aspects of 
religion his chief avocation. He writes, 
therefore, with a manifest preparation 
which compels respectful attention. 

Notable is the fact that the opening 
hundred pages describe the background in 
which the Life was lived while the final 
fifty pages carry on the story of the work 
which Jesus had begun to do as that work 
developed in the history of the Church. 

Concerning Christ Himself, it may be 
said that the more generally accepted find- 
ings of more recent study are presented 
with religious insight. 

All in all the book is appreciative with- 
out being sentimental; modern without 
being radical; studious without being tech- 
nical. All real students of Christianity 
will find here rich food for thought and 
no little inspiration. RatpH D. Hem. 


COMMUNION AND CONFESSIONAL 
SERMONS 


By Harold L. Yochum. The Lutheran 
Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. Pages 
113. Price, $1.00, net. 


The sermon for the services of Public 
Confession and the Holy Communion is 
vital and requires special preparation. The 
preacher, especially in a long pastorate, 
welcomes all valid aids in preparing ser- 
mons for these services. 

One of our preachers has published 
eighteen sermons in this little volume 
which will help those who use it rightly. 
The sermons set forth concisely and 
positively the basic teachings for these 
occasions. The style and form are plain 
and suggestive. The fervor and applica- 
tions make them appealing to the wor- 
shiper. Texts, content, and presentation 
give good examples of preaching for these 
special occasions. M. L. STIREwALt. 
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Have you ordered these 
Parish Education Month 
Materials? 
INEXPENSIVE LEAFLETS 


FOR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE CONGREGATION 


TO DEVELOP PRAYER LIFE 
POWER 


Intended to aid in developing the prayer 
life of teachers, officers, general workers 
and others. ; 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 
A TABLE AND A TOILER 


Points out values of and encourages at- 
tendance at Holy Communion. 


TEACHING TO PRAY 
TEACH US TO PRAY 


Points out the power of example and the 
means at hand for parents and leaders of 
children in teaching children to pray. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
IWAS GLAD 


Emphasizes the need of and values of 
regular church attendance. 


THE USE OF THE BIBLE 
THE ONE INCH BOOKSHELF 


Urges the value of the Bible and points 
out the right ways of reading and study- 
ing it. 


TEACH US TO PRAY 


Each Leaflet Contains Four Pages. 
Price, 65 cents a hundred. 
(Samples on Request.) 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


CAN WE DO ITP 


As THE autumn approaches the official 
bodies of our various United Lutheran 
congregations begin to take thought about 
the raising of financial budgets and par- 
ticularly this year about making adequate 
response to the special appeal. 

To encourage those faced with this task 
and also to stimulate prospective donors, 
the following statements taken from cur- 
rent material are offered in the hope that 
they will be helpful. 


Poor Old America 


“A famous Englishman made a tour of 
America last November. When he re- 
turned home he was asked the usual ques- 
tion—‘What do you think of the United 
States?’ 

“Well,” he answered, ‘they really do 
have a great sense of humor over there. 
During the few weeks I was in the United 
States most of the people were talking 
about a business recession and telling me 
how bad times were. Yet in all my life I 
have never seen money spent so freely. 
The stores were not only crowded, but the 
goods the people were buying would have 
been too expensive for all but royalty over 
here. They took me to the theatres and 
motion picture houses, and they were all 
filled to the last seat. They took me to 
football games where sixty, seventy and 
even eighty thousand people were as- 
sembled and these people had paid, I 
learned, an average of $2.60 per ticket. 
As for automobiles, I saw more in an hour 
in New York than I would see in all Eng- 
land in a year. Really, these Americans 
are very funny folks. What they call a 
recession over there would be the very 
height of prosperity even in England.’ 

“The Englishman is right. We have a 
very queer sense of humor in this coun- 
try. It is almost droll. ... 

“Last fall, in spite of exceptionally bad 
weather on many of the big days 7,744,803 
fans witnessed the 387 home games played 
by seventy-five representative colleges and 
universities, while it is estimated that all 
football games—professional, college, high 
school, ete—had a total attendance of 
40,000,000, and that these people paid out 
for tickets, transportation, hotel rooms, 
meals, etc., over $200,000,000. Ten million 
people saw the major league baseball 
games last summer, spending a total of 
over $30,000,000 for tickets and incidentals. 
It is now accurately estimated—estimated 
within a few million dollars—that the an- 
nual sports bill of the American people 
exceeds one billion dollars. 

“We have a few automobiles, too! Last 
year there were approximately 30,000,000 
automobiles registered in the United 
States—which was three times as many as 
all the rest of the world put together. . . 
When it comes to radio sets, over half of 
the world total are in the homes of the 
American people. . . . Motion picture 
theatres? We have 15,378 theatres in the 
United States wired for sound pictures— 
which is one-third of all such theatres in 
the world. When it comes to attendance, 
our record is still better—for half of the 


world attendance at motion picture 
theatres is in America... . 

“As for telephones, we half half of the 
world total of 35,000,000, and our telephone 
service is in a class of its own. Of such 
luxuries as cosmetics, America consumes 
over half of the world supply—and the 
same thing applies to wearing apparel of 
the higher grades. 

“When it comes to wages, there is just 
no comparison between the American wage 
and wages paid in foreign nations. Allow- 
ing for relative buying power, the average 
monthly wage of the Russian worker is 
about $10 to $12 in American money—the 
monthly wage, bear in mind. In Germany 
and Italy it isn’t much better, and even in 
England the average monthly wage—with 
allowances for the difference in buying 
power—would be only about sixty per cent 
of the average monthly wage paid in the 
United States. Taking the average monthly 
wage of all the industrial nations, we find 
that it is about the same as that of work- 
ers in this country who are in the lowest 
brackets of federal relief. .. .” 

Here we seem to have rather conclusive 
proof that we are not so poor after all, or 
at least that we seem to have money for 
the things we really want. Further sup- 
port of this idea comes from the last re- 
port of the Golden Rule Foundation, in 
which we learn that since 1932 the Amer- 
ican public has decreased its gifts for the 
support of churches by 30 per cent, at the 
same time that expenditures for jewelry, 
automobiles, whiskey, radios, etc., have 
increased from 25 to 31 per cent. 

To those who claim that ours is not a 
church of wealthy members and that per- 
sons of only moderate income should not 
be expected to respond to such appeals, 
it is profitable to point out as shown in a 
recent book, “The Measurement of Amer- 
ican Wealth,” that only 13% per cent of 
all money given to cultural, social, re- 
ligious, and educational causes, except gifts 
to private colleges, came from persons 
with an income of $25,000 or over, and 
that 68 per cent of the entire budgets of 
these institutions came from persons with 
an income of $3,000 or less. 

Thus we see that it is just our kind of 
folks who are contributing the bulk of all 
monies for religious and benevolent pur- 
poses and the answer to our initial ques- 
tion must be, “We can, if we really want 
to!” Howarp 8. BrecHTo.Lr. 


CAN LUTHERANS SING 
TOGETHER?P 


By Pastor George J. Muller, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALL NICE stories begin with, “Once upon 
a time,” and so this little tale of the im- 
agination shall likewise begin with those 
enchanted words of our childhood. So 
here it goes. 

Once upon a time a committee repre- 
senting five Lutheran synods met to pre- 
pare for an intersynodical gathering. Five 
men were present, representing the Am- 
erican Lutheran Church, the United Lu- 
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theran, Missouri Synod, Norwegian, and 
Swedish Augustana. 

“Our first decision,” said the chairman, 
“must be in the selection of hymns to be 
sung. I see that each one has the hymnal 
of his own group. Let us proceed.” 

Then one of the other members spoke 
up. “I move that we sing Lutheran cho- 
rales.’ The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

“With this fine beginning,” said another, 
“we will easily finish our business. I 
always said that the unity and co-opera- 
tion of our Lutheran Church in America 
would come out of united faith as shown 
in our song.” 

“Let us start with something that we all 
know and love. We can all find ‘A Mighty 
Fortress’ in our hymnals.” 

A short space of time consumed in leaf- 
ing over the pages was ended by an ex- 
clamation. “The words in my book are, 
‘A Tower of Strength my God is still’” 
And shortly another added, “My version 
is the same in the first two lines, but then 
it reads, ‘Our Help is He in all our needs.’ ” 

An embarrassing pause of deep silence 
fell on the group. The kind that strikes 
into any dinner group when someone 
awkwardly drops a plate or knife on the 
floor. Everyone seemed a trifle stunned. 
Then one quicker-witted than the others 
suggested a trial of the melody on the 
piano. With a sigh of relief the end came 
without a dissenting voice. All were alike 
with the exception of one note, which did 
not seriously affect the melody. 

“Our beginning might have been better. 
But at least we can all sing the same tune. 
Let us now try that fine old chorale, ‘Wake, 
Awake for the Night is Flying.’” 

A quick fluttering of pages followed. A 
period of searching and reading, and then 
one of the members with reddened face 
spoke rather shamefacedly, “I cannot find 
it at all in my book. The tune is here but 
not those words.” This again brought mat- 
ters to a temporary halt and for another 
brief interval the only sound heard was 
the turning of pages as each one searched 
for a chorale on which they could find 
agreement. 

“Surely,” at last spoke one, “we can find 
agreement on the well-known ‘Praise to 
the Lord the Almighty the King of Crea- 
tion.’” Triumphantly everyone turned to 
the index and found the hymn and equally 
happy were they all when the reading was 
ended and all five texts were the same. 
The gloom was a trifle less heavy. Then 
one suggested a comparison of the melody 
as found in each book. 

The fourth measure was just ended, 
when a voice broke in, “Stop, that is dif- 
ferent from what I have here,” and then 
with a wail of despair in his voice he 
added, “How can we Lutherans ever sing 
together with our hymnals in this con- 
dition?” 

Out of the shell-shocked bewilderment 
came another voice bravely seeking a way 
out. “Let us make another effort. We all 
have that entrancingly beautiful chorale, 
‘Deck Thyself My Soul with Gladness.’ I 
am hoping that we can agree on that.” 

Happily all found the hymn with the 
first line in agreement. From that point 
on there was more separation than unity. 
Each book seemed to go its own sweet 
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way. None of the translations agreed 
throughout. Only two of the melodies were 
the same, and to cap the climax, they 
found that the time values were different. 
Three were in rhythmic time and two with 
the old, even measure of heavy Germanic 
tread. 

This was too much for the temper of one 
of the younger and more impatient com- 
mitteemen and he blurted out, “Brethren, 
I’m ‘regusted.’ We boast about the Lu- 
theran heritage of our chorales, and every 
synod has its separate translations and 
melodies, too.” He paused for breath and 
when he had gotten his second wind added, 
“I shudder to think what I will find when 
I compare the harmonies.” 

The session finally came to an end as all 
things must, but it was a nightmare and a 
headache for everyone present. They had 
four hymns: 

“All Glory Be to God on High,” “Now 
Thank We All Our God” and because they 
were worn out in the struggle with the 
chorales and did not know what else to 
do under the circumstances they chose 
“God Moves in a Mysterious Way” and 
“T Love Thy Zion Lord.” 

The meeting stood adjourned, after one 
had made this remark, “It seems we Lu- 
therans can sing together with every type 
of hymn except our own Lutheran cho- 
rales. I think we ought to work and pray 
for a better day to come.” 

“Amen,” said all the others. 


DR. DORN SUGGESTS FROM 
HOLLYWOOD 


Estimates on Current Pictures Reviewed 
in Hollywood 


1. “The Gladiator’—Columbia. 
Clean hilarious fun dominates this 
farcical treatment of football. Family. 
2. “Letter of Introduction”—Universal. 
Real excellence lies in Bergen-Mc- 
Carthy combination which extinguishes all 
else with first rate entertainment. Family. 
3. “Safety in Numbers”—20th Century- 
Fox. 
Highly enjoyable, replete with trou- 
ble and thrills. Family. 
4. “Smashing the Rackets”—-RKO-Radio. 
An educational and constructive 
crime expose on corrupt politics, Con- 
vincingly acted. Adult. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. GrorcEe Dorn. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


Largest Registration 
in the history of this synod was reported 
for the Luther League at the Lake Wawa- 
see convention in July—354 paid registra- 
tions. Also the official registration at the 
Summer School held that week under the 
joint auspices of Michigan and Indiana 
Synods outclassed all previous records. 
The official bulletin of this synod (August) 
urges pastors to curb the tendency of those 
who have been attending the meetings for 
the purpose of indulging their desires for 
swimming, boating and similar pleasures 
—for these have not been included in the 
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registrations mentioned and rather detract 
from the blessings available for our people 
at Lake Wawasee. 


New Lectures Given 


on “Administration in the Modern Lu- 
theran Church,” by R. H. Benting, D.D., 
proved stimulating at Lake Wawasee (Pas- 
tors’ Hour), and subsequently at Midland 
Assembly, Fremont, Nebr. At Midland the 
course attracted ever-increasing audiences 
until the lecture room became too small 
before the entire course had been deliv- 
ered. These Nebraska Lutherans are a 
very hardy lot! Never was courtesy more 
graciously extended. Professors from West- 
ern Theological Seminary and Midland 
College and pastors from every section of 
the state religiously attended the Assembly 
and added dignity and grace to the occa- 
sion. Church workers attended credit 
courses, all general lectures, and every 
afternoon the Women’s Missionary Society 
held forth in a largely attended conven- 
tion. Evenings were given over to mis- 
sionaries and other speakers who brought 
beautiful and inspiring messages. A Fare- 
well Luncheon served in the beautiful 
Salem Church on Friday afternoon from 
one to three o’clock brought the Assembly 
to a close. Many “Eastern” Lutherans 
from Indiana and other points eastward 
could learn valuable lessons at the annual 
Midland Assembly. Many would have 
their faith in Lutheran vitality restored 
or strengthened. The writer believes that 
the college and the seminary at Fremont 
are absolutely necessary toward the plant- 
ing and future cultivation of that vast 
territory. 


A Strategic Center 


in Lincoln is Grace Lutheran Church, sit- 
uated two short blocks from the State Cap- 
itol grounds. The writer had the privilege 
of supplying the pulpit of this church 
August 7. Pastor Frank S. Delo and Mrs. 
Delo, long-time friends from Indiana, are 
holding the fort during the vacancy. They 
were gracious hosts. Dr. G. Keller 
Rubrecht, the last pastor, has removed to 
the pastorate at North Platte, Nebr. The 
right type of pastoral leader would lead 
Grace Church to magnificent heights of 
achievement. 


Pests and Plagues 


greeted us as we toured through Nebraska 
and the Dakotas, in the form of drought, 
scorching winds, and grasshoppers. Large 
sections here and there have been dev- 
astated. With prices offered for small grain 
and corn too low to meet the cost of pro- 
ductions, large areas will again be obliged 
to postpone needed improvements and the 
acquisition of new tools for farming. Four 
weeks of intimate association among these 
people causes gratitude to swell in the 
breasts of such as have been spared such 
living conditions. 


Greed 


flourishes more abundantly where people 
have been spared pests and pestilences. 
Christ’s words, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” are ap- 
plicable; because long association with 
wealth, comforts of living, bountiful har- 
vests, dependable salaried incomes—have 
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apparently blinded many of us to the real 
meaning of the words relating to sacrifice, 
contentment, stewardship, loyalty, patience! 
Many articles written by fortunately sit- 
uated people would never be sent out over 
their signatures if they knew the condi- 
tions prevalent in many sections of the 
land. 
Postponed Vacation 


has been taken by President Turney and 
his family, upon urgent advice of his phy- 
sician and the executive committee of the 
synod. Dr. Turney “enjoyed” a long series 
of “anticipated and postponed” vacations; 
but he accepted the verdict of his asso- 
ciates and closed his office for the month 
of August. When will more of our par- 
ishes and pastors learn that vacations are 
often wise investments for both? 


A Silver Wedding Anniversary 


awaited the writer and his wife upon their 
return to St. Mark’s, Indianapolis, Sunday 
afternoon, August 28. An elaborate pro- 
gram had been prepared. After having 
attended two of the largest communion 
services in their history, over 500 members 
returned to the four o’clock social event. 
The Rev. Arthur L. Mahr, pastor of First 
Lutheran Church, Indianapolis, awaited the 
pair at the extreme end of a long “aisle” 
formed by eighty specially chosen younger 
people, and gave a special prayer and 
blessing. The pair was seated on specially 
decorated “throne chairs” and received the 
congratulatory messages in person, and 
by means of a stack of telegrams read 
over the loud speaker by the master of 
ceremonies. Music was provided by Pas- 
quale Montani, harpist, and several talented 
musicians in the parish under direction of 
Dr. Arnold Spencer, director of music in 
the parish. Quartets, soloists, and two 
choirs added variety to the group singing. 
Refreshments were served by a committee 
of the Women’s Aid Society. Gorgeous 
floral bouquets graced the large social 
rooms. Many beautiful personal gifts were 
made to Mrs. Benting, and a very gen- 
erous purse was given the pastor by Mr. 
George J. Mayer, president of the board 
of trustees of St. Mark’s Church. The writer 
began his twentieth year in St. Mark’s 
May 1, 1938. This evidence of love and 
esteem is most heartening. From several 
sections of the country came messages 
telling of similar celebrations of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordination 
of the writer’s classmates. The congrega- 
tions who thus mark their pastors’ anni- 
versaries surely will never lose by having 
observed them in some form of recogni- 
tion service! 


Anticipated Events 
hailed with joy, are the anniversary serv- 
ice at St. Mark’s, September 16, when 
“The Thunder of the Sea” is to be shown, 
also the Reformation Service to be held 
in this church October 30, with the choirs 
of all of the city churches participating, 
under the auspices of Lutheran men of 
Marion County. The address will be de- 
livered by Prof. H. Grady Davis, D.D., of 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


Are you ready to use October as 


Church Paper Month? 
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JAPANESE MARTYRS 


Some Facts About Foreign Missionaries’ 
Work Among Foreigners in 
British Columbia 


By the Parsonage Lady 


Tue story of the bringing of Christ to 
the Japanese in British Columbia reads 
like a book of the martyrs and saints. In 
the forty-five years of this mission work 
there have been men who literally gave 
their lives that their countrymen might 
“flee for refuge to the hopes set before 
them in the Gospel.” 

The first of these was Mr. Okamoto, 
sent by Christian Japanese in Seattle to 
work among his people in the fisheries of 
British Columbia. That he might not be a 
burden to others he supported himself, 
working in wash houses and cook houses. 
The privations he endured and his arduous 
labor in carrying the Gospel made him a 
victim of tuberculosis. When he was finally 
so exhausted that he could no longer 
preach he yielded to the pleading of his 
friends that he return to Japan. All he 
had to take with him was one extra coat. 
As his boat left the dock, his final words 
to his people were: “Always in every dif- 
ficulty look to the Cross.” 


There was a boy, Norimoto, who after 
his conversion was employed as cook in 
a denominational college. He did his work 
with his open Bible beside his cookbook. 
He felt he must do something for the 
Japanese working in sawmills in a near- 
by community, and saved his money in 
order to rent and furnish a hall where 
he might have services to evangelize these 
men. He worked day and night in various 
missions until he wore himself out. One 
morning he went from his home “to visit 
a sick Japanese some distance away, and 
before he reached the place his strength 
failed him and he went into an empty 
shack and knelt down to pray. Here he 
was found later by his anxious friends, on 
his knees in prayer, with his Bible open 
before him and his finger on the four- 
teenth chapter of John. Life had ceased in 
the earthly ministry.” 


One whose heart is heavy because of the 
millions who do not yet know the grace of 
God, is devoutly thankful for such a man 
as Koichi Ichu. He was born in Japan of 
Buddhist parents. By chance he worked 
for three years in an English Christian 
home in Kobe. After he had migrated to 
Canada he still felt the influence of that 
home and he formed the habit of reading 
the Bible daily. In Vancouver he was em- 
ployed in a Japanese store, but he was 
unpopular among his people and was very 
proud. One day, reading his Bible, he be- 
came convicted of his sinful disposition. 
He left his job. After days in the woods, 
he returned to the city “a transformed 
man.” The change was apparent to all 
who knew him. Soon he went into mis- 
sionary work. Before, he had been proud 
and haughty. Now he was equally humble 
and gentle. 

All offers of financial support were re- 
fused by Mr. Ichu. “If I take money, 
Japanese boys may say I work for money, 
but I want to lead them to the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” During the day he cooked and 
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washed in a boarding house in the city. 

A man in England sent him to Japan 
for theological training, and the rest of 
his work was done in that country. Be- 
cause of his successes he was persecuted 
by pagan priests, but gloried in it, like 
Paul. At length he was beaten and thrown 
into a stream. He was rescued by a passer- 
by but the exposure brought on tuber- 
culosis. It is said that those who wit- 
nessed his victorious and triumphant death 
were so impressed that they themselves 
embraced his faith, and that in the last 
days of his life he won more converts than 
he had done all through the years of his 
service. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


My wire and I again motored to the 
“Sunny South,”—combining our vacation 
with a visit to our son, District Forest 
Ranger of the Bienville National Forest, 
170,000 acres, located just south of Forest, 
Mississippi. Here we enjoyed a most pleas- 
ant and profitable rest at the beautiful 
bungalow built and owned by Uncle Sam, 
but erected for the home of his ranger. 
Nestled among and surrounded by stately 
southern pines, 200 to 300 feet high, 2% to 
3 feet in diameter, and straight as a plumb 
line, we managed to be rather comfortable 
when our friends up north were swelter- 
ing. 

This ranger station is just a mile north 
of Forest, Miss., the county seat of Scott 
County, along the “Old Sherman Road,’— 
now mostly abandoned, but still distinctly 
traceable,—over which General William 
Tecumseh Sherman, of Civil War fame, 
marched from Vicksburg, Miss., to Meri- 
dian, Miss.,—the latter forty-nine miles 
east of Forest, Miss.,—in preparation for 
his famous and well-known “March to the 
Sea.” 

At this station our government is just 
now in the midst of an extensive building 
program. Because of its beautiful and 
convenient location this station, when fully 
equipped, will be the equipment and re- 
pair station for the forests of Mississippi 
and the western part of Alabama. 

We were most cordially greeted and 
welcomed by the brethren of our and 
other faiths of this section of the South- 
land, not only with their southern hos- 
pitality but with their Christlike, broth- 
erly, and apparently sincere, love. 

We had planned for ourselves a real 
brief period of rest,—not idleness, but 
prayerful meditation, scriptural reading, 
memorizing of Scripture, etc. But no 
sooner had our arrival become known 
than we were almost overwhelmed with 
invitations, and even appeals, for my 
ministry. 

There are a few Lutherans residing in 
Forest, but not enough to warrant the 
establishing of a congregation. These are 
members of the parish served very ably 
by the Rev. O. M. Morgan of Burns, 
Miss., situated fifteen and more miles to 
the south of Forest. We commend them 


for their staunch Lutheran loyalty. 


Lutheranism is not strong in Mississippi. 
All the churches of our U. L. C. A. in the 
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state are missions. The leading faiths are 
the Baptist, who have strong congrega- 
tions; the Methodists, also strong; and the 
Presbyterians, fairly strong. Churches of 
these three denominations are in Forest. 

Believing that we Lutherans have some- 
thing worthwhile, not only for Lutherans 
but for those of all and any faith, and 
that the Gospel is universal, I readily con- 
sented when invited to preach in the Pres- 
byterian Church of Forest, and also min- 
istered at the monthly luncheon of their 


men. 
A Warm Welcome 


I was most happy to preach at one of 
the annual religious meetings in the 
Luther Chapel, Pulaski, Miss., one of the 
charges of Pastor Morgan. Here on Thurs- 
day morning I witnessed and experi- 
enced something which puts us Luther- 
ans to shame in our strong northern 
stronghold. Here in a simple and plain 
frame building,—architecturally _ strictly 
Lutheran—with old-fashioned benches for 
pews, like those in the “old red school- 
house by the side of the road,” located in 
a rather primeval rural section, approached 
by unimproved, and at times almost im- 
passable roads, I was greeted by a-full 
house of worshipers of all ages, whose 
perfect attention drew all out of me which 
by the grace of God was in me. After 
the service these besought me with tears 
in their eyes to preach for them in the 
evening,—which I couldn’t do because of 
another appointment,—and to return, 
promising me overflowing congregations. 
In the words of Jesus, “I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel.” And I 
experienced then and there the truth of 
Jesus, “A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country.” There is a pull 
at my heart to go back., 

I greatly regretted that I had to decline, 
because of lack of time due to invitations 
to preach on two similar occasions; but 
was glad that I could accept the invitation 
to preach in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Jackson, Miss., the Rev. John W. Mangum, 
president of the Synod of Mississippi, pas- 
tor, and together with my wife, son and 
his wife, be so cordially welcomed by the 
good people of Trinity, and entertained 
so hospitably by Pastor Mangum and his 
good wife, and daughter and son at din- 
ner, in the beautiful capital city of Mis- 
sissippi. , 

The Return Trip 

Our return home through Arkansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, was 
not only most pleasant but also instruc- 
tive. Though we have been in Louisiana, 
crossed the Mississippi River, “The Water 
of Waters,” on the $13,000,000 bridge north 
of New Orleans, and saw the wonders of 
the delta country, we gained some new 
knowledge as we crossed it again at Mem- 
phis, the beautiful capital city of Ten- 
nessee, and recrossed it into Illinois from 
Missouri at Cairo, IIll., at the junction of 
the Mississippi and the Ohio rivers. As we 
crossed the outer levee and rolled along 
on an expanse of most fertile soil,—fer- 
tilized by the overflow of the Mississippi,— 
to the inner levee and drove on that in 
our approach to the bridge, and beheld 
the mighty waters of the two rivers with 
their muddy color from the bridge on our 
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right and the low country on our left, we 
saw the dangerous location of the people 
living there, and we could visualize their 
hazardous experience during the last great 
flood. But we could also see the marvelous 
effort at an enormous expense of in- 
genuity, labor, and money involved in 
providing for their safety. At such times 
and under such conditions one becomes 
all the more truly and sincerely thankful 
to God through Whose grace one has been 
placed in more desirable and safer loca- 
tions, to our way of thinking. One also ob- 
serves the need and feels the challenge to 
give one’s self more strenuously and de- 
votedly to the cause of physical and spirit- 
ual help and redemption to those at a dis- 
tance as well as to those near. 

At Barberton, Ohio, we called on former 
members of ours, and found them at a 
brotherhood dinner meeting at the park. 
There, too, I was invited to join in the 
discussion, and did so with great pleasure 
and profit. It always is very gratifying to 
any teacher and preacher to find those to 
whom he ministered active and faithful 
in the work of the Lord. 


Back Home 


We are back in Allentown, “The Queen 
City of the Lehigh Valley.” Upon our safe 
arrival and greeting by our members we 
must have felt like St. Paul at Appii forum 
and The Three Taverns as we, too, 
“Thanked God, and took courage.” 

We found the work in our congrega- 
tion moving along at the usual vacation 
pace, and we imagine the same is true of 
the other congregations. Since then we 
had an officers’ meeting, and have dis- 
cussed plans, and ways and means rela- 
tive to our fall and winter activities. This 
meeting has already revealed signs of 
real tangible results. 

The Good Shepherd Home of our city 
held its thirtieth anniversary on August 
11. It was favored with a nice day and 
large attendance of friends who admired 
the very excellent program rendered by 
the children,—a pageant, “The Three Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Swedes Land- 
ing on the Delaware,”—and inspected the 
new building for deaconesses, nurses, and 
helpers with dentist and guest rooms. 
This building will be dedicated Sunday 
afternoon, September 25. 


College News Flashes 

The commencement exercises of the 
summer school of Muhlenberg College 
were held in the Egner-Hartzel Memorial 
Chapel on the campus Friday, August 
12. Fifteen men and women who have 
completed their work for baccalaureate 
degrees received their diplomas. President 
Tyson conferred the degrees of the col- 
lege upon them as recommended by Dr. 
Isaac Miles Wright, director of the Ex- 
tension Department. 

Plans for increased work in the Exten- 
sion School during the fall and winter 
months have been completed. There will 
be classes on Saturdays and in the even- 
ings in which courses will be given that 
will offer credits for college degrees. A 
new stress will be placed on courses that 
can be taken by those who are not neces- 
sarily seeking college degrees but who feel 
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the need for study in the fields of business 
or professions in which they may be en- 
gaged. Muhlenberg has felt a growing 
need for service in these fields and will 
make all of its facilities available in this 
program of adult education. 

Registrar Harry A. Benfer reports regis- 
tration figures for the new academic year 
far in excess of last year. The largest 
freshman class in the history of the col- 
lege is anticipated. The new men are asked 
to report for orientation on September 14. 

Two new faculty men and a full-time 
college librarian will begin their duties at 
the opening of college. 

The Allentown Preparatory School also 
reports increased registration figures. This 
school ranks high in the courses which it 
offers and is located on the campus of 
Muhlenberg College in Allentown, Pa. Prof. 
Louis F. Hackemann is the headmaster. 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


“Lost to Toledo” another pastor from 
the Reformation mission 
The Rev. Willard I. Hackenberg resigned 
his pastorate to accept the pastorate of 
Christ Church in Detroit, Mich. Pastor 
Hackenberg was well liked in the mission 
church. The good wishes of his friends 
follow him. 


The Institutional Pastor, the Rev. For- 
rest Stoneburner, of the Lutheran Inner 
Mission, resigned to accept the position 
of assistant pastor in St. Paul’s Church 
in this city. 


The “Toledo News Bee,’ an evening 
paper, suspended publication on the first 
of August. The subscriptions and best 
features were absorbed by the Toledo 
Blade, This leaves the latter as the only 
evening newspaper in the city. The Toledo 
Times is the morning paper. Both are 
printed in the same plant. 


The Lutheran Orphans’ and Old Peo- 
ple’s Homes held their seventy-eighth an- 
niversary festival in the grove on Sun- 
day, August 14. The Rev. N. A. Menter of 
Detroit was the speaker. About two thou- 
sand persons were present to hear and 
give. In his address the speaker lauded 
the church for her works of mercy, say- 
ing: “If we consider more and more these 
things, synodical lines will vanish and we 
will become one great Lutheran Church.” 


The Lutheran Men’s League held its an- 
nual outdoor program in the Orphans’ 
Home grounds on Tuesday evening. About 
three hundred fifty men were present to 
eat together and enjoy the movies in the 
open showing the great variety of products 
going into automobile manufacture. Their 
motto is “unity for service.” 


The Luther Home of Mercy located ten 
miles east of the City of Toledo at Willis- 
ton, Ohio, held its anniversary open air 
service on Sunday, August 28, at 3.00 
P. M. The program also included the ded- 
ication of a new cottage and the tenth 
anniversary. The Rev. C. E. Clessler of 
Fostoria was the chief speaker. About 
twenty-five hundred persons were pres- 
ent. Greetings were spoken by the Rev. 


congregation. ° 
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T. Klinksick for the Orphans’ and Old 
Folks’ Homes, by the Rev. O. H. Dage- 
foerde for the Lutheran Inner Mission, 
and by the Rev. F. E. Strobel, D.D., for 
the Robinwood Hospital. In his annual re- 
port the Rev. Max Schleicher reported that 
over $28,000 had been received during the 
year. About $17,000 were spent in main- 
tenance and $13,000 for the new cottage. 
The Home carries an indebtedness of 
$22,500. The institution now has four cot- 
tages and a home for the superintendent. 
During its ten years’ history it has cared 
for one hundred twenty-four sufferers. 
The institution conducts a school for the 
training of young women for institutional 
work. 


The Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Toledo recently acquired a new location 
at 208 Summit Street. They moved into 
this building September 1. This enables the 
society to transact all its business and 
house its relief materials in the same 
building. It is the fond hope of many 
Toledo people that this may be the be- 
ginning of a Lutheran headquarters. The 
inner mission work has made rapid prog- 
ress under the Rev. O. H. Dagefoerde, the 
superintendent. 


The Robinwood Hospital School of 
Nursing admitted its new class of students 
on September 6. Sixteen young women 
from almost as many different locations 
reported for duty. The hospital is the first 
in the city to offer “all inclusive rates” 
for all classes of patients and for all ac- 
commodations. The annual campaign for 
membership in the Sunday schools and 
congregations will be conducted again in 
October of this year. A Young Woman’s 
Service League was recently organized. 


A Hospital Service Association was 
formed in the City of Toledo on April 1. 
Its membership has reached over six thou- 
sand in a few months. Members pay sixty 
cents per month for ward care or seventy- 
five cents per month for semi-private care. 
The patients have free choice of doctor and 
hospital. They are guaranteed twenty-one 
days’ service in any one year. 


TREE 
By J. T. Huddle 


Your MYSTERY intrigues me, 
From groping root to bursting bud. 
Say, tree, how do you make wood 
Out of mud? 


There’s nought ado about you— 

No rivetings which beams resound, 
No piles of stuff awry or 

Trucks around. 


No brawn here but work goes on 
According to some hidden plan, 

With skill a thousand fold that 
Of a man. 


Through centuries, earth-wide, trees 
Unerringly have built their kind. 
Say, some force is working in them 

Like a mind. 


Maybe a thing like the spring 
Of a strange mechanical toy 

Which a father’s winding up 
For his boy. 
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“CHRIST IN ME” 


Theme of the Thirty-second Convention of 
the United Lutheran Sunday School 
Association of Wisconsin 


By Alice Bunck 


A warGE delegation of Sunday school 
workers assembled at Incarnation Lutheran 
Church, Milwaukee, the Rev. E. L. Moerke 
pastor, August 26 and 27, to partake of 
the fellowship and receive the inspiration 
provided through such a gathering of fel- 
low-workers. 

The convention was formally opened by 
the president, the Rev. Clarence B. Lund 
of Hartford, Wis. 

“Christ in Me” placed the emphasis of 
the convention upon the personality of the 
teacher. Each speaker, through the use of 
the convention hymn, “Shine Thou Upon Us, 
Lord,” stressed the necessity for Christ to 
dwell within each teacher that he might 
reflect to the pupils that love which he 
teaches. 

The keynote address, “Christ in Me,” 
was delivered by C. A. Piel, D.D., of 
Elkhorn, Wis. Other speakers included 
the Rev. G. B. McCreary, the Rev. John 
Shannon, the Rev. Frank Berg, the Rev. 
E. R. Wicklund and the Rev. George 
Overdier. 

The outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion was the Massed Choir Festival on Fri- 
day evening. The choir, consisting of ap- 
proximately 150 voices and made up of 
singers from the churches of the associa- 
tion, was directed by the Rev. C. B. Lund. 
Music of the finest type was sung and 
provided an opportunity for the conven- 
tion to worship through song. Prof. P. H. 
Roth, D.D., of the Northwestern The- 
olgical Seminary, Minneapolis, presented 
the address for this session and spoke on 
“The Search for the Divine Personality.” 

In order to provide practical helps for 
the teachers, departmental discussion 
groups were conducted by the staff secre- 
taries. The personality of the teacher was 
again stressed and the problems of the 
various schools discussed. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
convention, the program of evangelism for 
the association was perhaps the most chal- 
lenging. By formal vote, the executive 
committee of the association will launch 
a definite program of evangelism among 
the children of the Sunday schools for the 
purpose of reaching the unchurched chil- 
dren and to advance the spiritual program 
of the Sunday school. It is with great 
interest that the Wisconsin Conference 
watches the progress of and participates 
in this program. 

The business session brought about the 
election of the following officers: Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Clarence Lund, Hartford; 
vice-president, the Rev. R. Bertram Reed, 
Milwaukee; statistician, Alice Bunck, 
Racine; secretary, Pearl Martin, Kenosha; 
treasurer, David Sheriff, Racine. These 
officers were formally installed into office 
by the president of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference, the Rey. J. I. Meck, 

The Homeward Thoughts, presented by 
the Rev. George Overdier, provided an 
opportunity for delegates and visitors to 
review in their mind the many good things 
received from this convention. The con- 
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vention closed with the singing of the 
prayer hymn: 


‘Live Thou within us, Lord; Thy mind - 


and will be ours; 

Be Thou beloved, adored, and served ail 
with our powers; 

That so our lives may teach Thy children 
what Thou art, 

And plead, by more than speech, for Thee 
with every heart.” 


THREE-PHASE MEETING 


Missionary, Youth and Juniors Enjoy 
Conference Opportunities 


By Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, Omaha, Nebr. 


For THE past ten years the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Nebraska Synod has 
met in conjunction with the Midland As- 
sembly for Church Workers and each year 
it proves more successful and better at- 
tended. The mornings are devoted to two 
fifty-minute credit courses, pastors’ hour, 
mission study courses, beginning the day 
for all, with a devotional period by some 
outstanding leader, and a general lecture 
hour by leaders of both the missionary 
society and the assembly. 

During the morning a Youth Assembly 
for young people from 12 to 15 years of 
age was held under the direction of the 
Rev. August Gruhn of Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Junior Assembly for children under 
twelve was directed for the sixth consecu- 
tive year by Miss Amanda Jorn of Falls 
City, Nebr., synodical Light Brigade sec- 
retary. 

The Senior Assembly had an enrollment 
of 341, the Youth 22, and the Junior 45 
for the week. 

The afternoons were given over to the 
missionary convention with all opening 
devotions in charge of Mrs. George H. 
Haase of Emerson, Nebr., the general vis- 
itation secretary. Her devotions for Mon- 
day were “Information,” I know Christ 
and His church, Mark 16:15. Tuesday, 
“Interest,” I feel His power through His 
word, II Tim. 2: 15. Wednesday, Young 
Women’s Day, “To Will, To Do,” for it is 
God which worketh in you both to will 
and to do, Phil. 2: 13. Thursday, “Respon- 
sibility,’ I ought to praise Him through 
my gifts, Luke 16: 2. Friday, “Consecra- 
tion,” I will live as He lived, John 20: 21. 

Special guests to the convention were 
Dr. Arline Beal, Miss Mae Rohlfs, mission- 
ary to China; Mrs. John I. Meck, general 
thank offering secretary; and Mrs. George 
H. Haase, the general visitation secretary, 
a past president of the synodical society. 

Monday evening, a prayer service, “The 
Power House,” prepared by Mrs. E. B. 
Pflueger, synodical prayer secretary, was 
given with Dr. Beal as principal speaker. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. Fred C. Wiegman, Fre- 
mont; vice-president, Mrs. William Stump, 
Omaha; recording secretary, Miss Lulu 
James, Emerson; treasurer, Mrs. O. L. 
Sturtevant, Lincoln; statistician, Mrs. B. F. 
Gayton, Fremont. . 

Tuesday evening the annual combina- 
tion meeting of the convention and the 
Fremont Missionary Federation was held 
with Dr. Beal showing pictures of India 
and Miss Rohlfs speaking on China. 
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Numerous “Life Memberships” 


The Life and In Memoriam shower on 
Thursday consisted of eighteen life mem- 
berships and two transferrals, one made 
by the societies of the synodical society of 
Dr. J. A. Lowe, a minister for sixty years 
in the states of Missouri, Kansas, lowa and 
Nebraska. Dr. Lowe had been a mission- 
ary pastor serving in the inconspicuous 
places and doing the unsung services that 
the pastors do in serving small charges for 
fifty years until his retirement about ten 
years ago. His daughter and her husband, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Springer of Carthage, 
Mo., have furnished all programs and sta- 
tionery for the synodical society for over 
twenty years in memory of Mrs. J. A. 
Lowe, and the convention felt it an honor 
to transfer Dr. Lowe’s name to the In 
Memoriam roll also. 

Wednesday was in charge of the Young 
Women of the synodical society. At the 
afternoon session there were 125 in aitend- 
ance, and at the banquet in the evening 
one hundred ninety-five. 

Officers elected by this group are: 
Mrs. Kathryn Bade of Lincoln, pres- 
ident; Miss Ella Braun, Grand Island, vice- 
president; Miss Lena Roesch, Falls City, 
treasurer; Mrs. Marie Johnston, Omaha, 
recording secretary; and Miss Dorothy 
Holmes Dysinger, Fremont, statistician. 

At the close of the afternoon session a 
tea was given by the young women of the 
Fremont district at which time Dr. Beal 
spoke. 

The banquet was held in Salem Lu- 
theran Church at which time Mrs, Haase 
introduced the mother of the retiring 
synodical president, Dr. Olga Stastny of 
Omaha. Dr. Stastny is now a practicing 
physician but has served in France, doing 
rehabilitation work after the World War, 
and Y. M. C. A. lecture work in camps. 
She also established training schools for 
young women in public service in Czecho- 
slovakia and Near East relief work in 
Greece, having charge of thousands of 
refugees. She is rated as the second busi- 
ness and professional woman in the United 
States and in Nebraska has been rec- 
ognized by the medical profession as do- 
ing the most outstanding piece of health 
work in the state. 

Dr. Stastny expressed her pleasure in 
meeting the friends of her only daughter 
and stressed the thought of “always doing 
whatever presents itself to us as the 
means of preparedness for anything that 
may arise in the future.” When she was 
left a widow with two children, she pre- 
pared herself for the medical profession 
and was in that way ready for the World 
War work when it was presented for her 
to do. 

Miss Rohlfs spoke and a cash offering 
was taken at the table for her amounting 
to $30.50. 

Dr. Beal again addressed the young 
women and gave as her parting message, 
“Pray, Live and Give.” 

Mrs. Meck spoke briefly on “How 
Healthy is the Missionary Spirit in the 
Home Church?” using medical divisions. 
for each phase of the work. 


Three-minute Addresses 


Thursday was given to the closing re- 
ports of the convention, and the Fri- 
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day program consisted of a luncheon at 
Salem Church with the initial bow of the 
new leaflet “The Thank Offering and Vis- 
itation Departments” used in presenting 
the closing program of the convention. 
Each phase of the leaflet was presented in 
three-minute talks by the ministers pres- 
ent with the exception of the synodical 
visitation secretary and Miss Locker, Miss 
Rohlfs and Mrs. Skocpol, the retiring pres- 
ident and a member of the General Board. 

The convention box work display 
valued at several hundred dollars was 
given as usual to Tabitha Home, the cash 
box work offering from the Women and 
Light Brigades to be added to the fund 
to be used eventually in beautifying the 
chapels of Midland College and Western 
Seminary. The cash offering for the young 
women is to be applied to the support of 
a Bible woman in India. Total for the 
women $62.30; the young women $56.60. 

Mrs. Haase’s devotions for the young 
women were so well received it was de- 
cided to make duplicate copies for all who 
cared for them and a copy was to be sent 
to Literature Headquarters. 


ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATED 


Tue thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
ordination of the Rev. J. Alonzo Yount was 
observed Sunday, August 21, 1938, at 
Mount Pleasant Church, near Boone, N. C. 
The service was a complete surprise to 
the pastor, having been planned by his 
son, the Rev. Walter N. Yount of Rural 
Hall, N. C., and was in his charge. The 
sermon was preached by P. E. Monroe, 
D.D., president of Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C., who spoke on “The Min- 
ister,” his training, his message and his 
method. <A brief history of the elder 
Yount was written and read by his son. 

At 2.00 P. M., after a splendid dinner 
in the grove, the congregation assembled 
again in the church to hear greetings from 
various groups, boards and _ individuals. 
President Jacob L. Morgan brought the 
greetings of the U. L. C. A. and of the 
North Carolina Synod. Mr. Perry White 


brought greetings from Friendship Church, 


Taylorsville, and Earnest Starnes from 
Shiloh of the same parish. Letters of 
greetings were read from President Roose- 
velt, Governor Clyde R. Hoey, Rev. 8. W. 
Hahn, together with a letter from every 
pastorate served by Mr. Yount. Miss Cora 
Jeffcoat brought the greetings of Grace 
Lutheran Church and the Watauga pas- 
torate, where Pastor Yount served for 
eleven years. Letters were read from 
every member of the family: the Rev. 
N. D. Yount, Hollywood, Fla.; the Rev. 
Walter N. Yount, Rural Hall, N. C.; Mrs. 
J. C. Phelps, New Orleans; Mrs. §. C. 
Sugg, Mr. John Yount, Weeksbury, Ky. 
The Rev. C. N. Yount, Faith, N. C.; Paul 
L. Yount, D.D., of Norristown, Pa.; the 
Rev. Wade D. Yount of Salisbury; the 
Rev. K. J. Yount of Danville. Prof. G. L. 
Sawyer and Dr. W. A. Deaton gave ex- 
pressions and high regard in which Pastor 
Yount is held. 

The Hon. Watt H. Gragg, mayor of Boone, 
in tender words, told of the influence of 
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this godly man. Dr. B. B. Daugherty of 
Appalachian State Teachers’ College, 
brought greetings from the school and 
paid a beautiful tribute to Pastor Yount. 

One of the high spots in the celebration 
was the presentation by Mrs. Kepner of 
a purse contributed by friends, together 
with a tribute written by his son. The 
service for the day closed with an ad- 
dress by W. R. Lovill, Esq. 


TRULY PATRIARCHAL 


Josiah Sheets Mourned by Family, Church 
and Community 


Josiah Sheets, a faithful and active mem- 
ber for sixty-five years in the Convoy 
Lutheran Parish, Convoy, Ohio, was born 
in Van Wert County, December 26, 1849, 
and departed this life, August 21, 1938. 


FOUR GENERATIONS 


Left to right: Josiah Sheets; O. J. Sheets, his 

son; Vance Edward Sheets, great-grandson; and 

Ilvin Sheets, grandson. Picture taken December 
26, 1937, when Josiah was 88 years old 


He became a member of Bethlehem Lu- 
theran Church by confirmation March 2, 
1873. In December 1911 he transferred his 
membership to Trinity Lutheran Church 
of the same parish. He served as council- 
man, Sunday school teacher, and delegate 
to synod. As a mark for his great faith- 
fulness, the council appointed him to as- 
sist the pastor, the Rev. T. P. Laughner, 
in administering Holy Communion. For 
ten years he filled this position, missing 
only one communion service. 

“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord.”—Matthew 25: 21. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Cressman of 
St. John’s Church, Centre Square, Pa., re- 
turned home August 12 on the flagship of 
the Holland-American Line, the Nieuw 
Amsterdam, from Europe. Their trip in- 
cluded visits to England, Holland, Belgium, 
and France. Of special interest were motor 
trips to Oxford University and through 
the Shakespeare country, and a tour of 
Holland by motor. When Pastor and Mrs. 
Cressman sailed from New York in July 
on the Statendam they were given a fine 
bon voyage party by a large number of 
members of St. John’s who accompanied 
them to the port. 
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The Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia 


(MT. AIRY) 


Graduate School opens October 6, 1938 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 


DUN Ga yaOCOOl sammie 9.30 A. M. 
Morning Worship osc 10.45 A. M. 


We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


CHOIRMASTER WANTED 


to lead musical ministry in large city parish, 
and assist in Young People’s Work. Need not be 
organist. Exceptional opportunity. Write stating 
personal information, musical training, choral 
directing experience, and references, to Rev. 
hous H. Krauss, Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, 
nd. 


REV. A. C. HAGEMAN, D.D. 


has carried on a highly specialized Chris- 
tian ministry for twenty-eight years, hav- 
ing raised millions of dollars for budgets, 
new buildings and church debts. Right 
presentation, experienced Christian direc- 
tion, secured maximum, voluntary giving, 


which intensifies Christian attachments. If 
your problem is acute, write him 30 N. La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Rev. W. P. Gerberding accepted the 
call to Holy Trinity Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., preaching his first sermon August 
21 and being installed August 28. Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, president of Northwest 
Synod, and Dr. J. H. Dressler, professor at 
Northwestern Seminary, were in charge. 
The Rev. Mr. Gerberding had served as 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Fargo, N. D., 
since November 1926. During his pastorate 
of nearly twelve years, he received 1,000 
confirmed members into the church, bap- 
tized 482 children, and doubled the enroll- 
ment in Sunday school. A branch Sunday 
school was organized which is now housed 
in a fine building on a corner in a growing 
community. The old parsonage was con- 
verted into a Sunday school building; a 
full-time parish secretary was employed; 
a parish abroad in Japan was adopted; 
$36,000 was contributed to benevolence. 
He served as president of the Western 
Conference for six years, two terms as 
president of the Lutheran Pastoral Asso- 
ciation of twenty-five members, was pres- 
ident of the general Ministerial Associa- 
tion when he left, was used throughout 
the state as a lecturer on his foreign 
travels. 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY 


was founded in 1858 by the Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Kurtz, an eminent Lutheran divine 
of his day. Susquehanna enjoys the high- 
est accrediting by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and is also a member 
of the Association of American Colleges. 
Her graduates are admitted to the best 
graduate and professional schools in the 
country. 

Today Susquehanna University has a 
modernly equipped plant, a strong fac- 
ulty, a well-organized administrative staff. 
The institution has enhanced the cultural 
life of Central Pennsylvania with its pro- 
gram of faculty lectures, artist series and 
adult education. It has a sturdy founda- 
tion for an amateur athletic program which 
gives high-class intercollegiate and intra- 
mural competition and at present is 
directed by Amos Alonzo Stagg, Jr., son 
of the “grand old man of football.” 

Approximately twenty-six hundred active 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Pres. Nikander of 
Suomi College says: 


“You CAN Raise 
Needed Funds NOW” 


I learned this in our recent success- 
ful campaign, carried on amid ex- 
treme difficulties in the depth of a 
depression. However, expert direct- 
tion, familiar with the Lutheran 
Church, is essential. Dr. P oke 
provided this in the highest degree. 
He has won the lasting confidence 
and friendship of his associates and 
of our Church.” WRITE FOR 
FOLDER TODAY. “The Suomi Col- 
lege Appeal.” 


Unique record of success 
within Lutheran Church 
O. H. Pannkoke, D.D. 


Quitman, Georgia 


M. P. MOLLER 
Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 
The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 

Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


Choir 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 
ples on request. DeMoulin | 
Bros. & Co., 1127 8. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois. 
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alumni and former students are on the 
Susquehanna Alumni Directory roster. 
About thirty-one per cent of her graduates 
have become teachers; twelve per cent are 
ministers; seven per cent have gone into 
business. She has also produced many 
school administrators, physicians, lawyers, 
college professors, college presidents and 
legislators. All of the leading professions 
are represented. 

Susquehanna University offers pre-pro- 
fessional courses, general business admin- 
istration, commercial education, teacher 
training, liberal arts, and public school 
music and soloists’ courses. Susquehanna 
is one of the leading institutions in Penn- 
sylvania as a producer of teachers in the 
field of secondary education. 

Dr. Russell Galt, former visiting pro- 
fessor for St. Lawrence University and 
for sixteen years associated with the 
American University at Cairo, Egypt, be- 
gan his duties as the new dean of Sus- 
quehanna University September 1. The 
university’s eighty-first session opened 
September 12. 

Susquehanna University’s new dean is a 
native of Philadelphia. He is a graduate 
of Muskingum College, Ohio, and holds his 
Master’s and Doctor’s degree from Colum- 
bia University. During the past year he 
has been visiting professor at St. Lawrence 
University, lecturing in the field of the 
civilization and history of the Near East. 
Dr. Galt is a writer of note. 


EARLY MINUTES FOUND 


IN HIS excavations among the archives 
of Christ Church, East 19th St., New York, 
in preparation for the seventieth anniver- 
sary celebration this fall, Mr. Max Wedell, 
church clerk and sexton since 1892, brought 
to light a well-preserved copy of the 
“Minutes of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Chuch, convened at 
Gettysburg, Pa., October 1827.” Interest- 
ing among the items are the mention of 
the evening session “by candlelight” and 
the injunction “that the members of the 
church ought not to prosecute each other 
before a civil tribunal, until they have 
first made an attempt to settle their point 
of difference through the mediation of 
their Christian brethren.” If this recom- 
mendation were followed today, it might 
greatly relieve our overworked courts of 
the present day. 

These 11l-year-old minutes will make 
Christ Church more than ever a treasure 
of growing historical interest in old Man- 
hattan. Henry C. OFFERMAN. 


DESERT TRYST 
By Georgian Schnake, Chicago, III. 


Ler’s watcu God paint the sky tonight, 
About the twilight hour; 

Tll meet you at the desert’s edge, 
Near cedar’s cooling bower. 


The air will drip with pungent sage, 
And wild verbena, too; 

The soft, white sand, like silver dust, 
Will thrill the heart of you. 


September 14, 1938 


His palette is the rainbow’s arch 
Of myriad-colored hues 

That lie so gently on His arm 
In pinks and greys and blues. 


Suddenly across the heav’ns 
There'll be a sweep of gold; 
Adroitly edged in lovely quartz 
And draped in softest fold. 


He’ll dip His brush in purple haze, 
And paint the mountains high; 
Then tint each lofty pinnacle 
In lapis lazuli. 


The snowy clouds like fluffy lambs, 
Will scamper in pink maze— 

So soon to lose their little selves 
In fields of chrysophrase. 


And when He’s done you'll see a cloak 
Of blue-black velvet thrown 

Across the canvas of the dusk 
Until another dawn. 


Now won't you come with me tonight, 
This sacred tryst to share? 

For at the far horizon 
We'll see God standing there! 


RADIO SERVICE 


SUNDAY VESPERS are on the air every 
Sunday up to and including September 25 
from Station WJZ, New York, and over 
associated stations of the blue network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. The 
hour is 3.00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, 
4.00 P. M. Eastern Daylight Time. Unless 
otherwise announced, Dr. Paul Scherer is 
the preacher. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church will meet in the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., at 10.00 A. M., 
Wednesday, October 5, 1938. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SYNOD’S CALLED MEETING 


Notice is hereby given of a special meeting 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium oj 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States called for the 
Church of the Ascension, Mt. Airy, Pa., for 
Thursday (Seminary Day), September 29, at 
two o’clock, for the purpose of electing a sem- 
inary professor. 

(Signed) W. L. Stough, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in Christ Church, 
Birmingham, Ala., the Rev. G. H. C. Park pas- 
tor, September 21-23. Christ Church, Cullman, 
the Rev. C. C. Helmly pastor, will assist with 
the entertaining. The Rev. J. C. Peery, Jr., 
missionary on furlough to India, will be the 
guest speaker. Mrs. G. H. C. Park, Sec. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held October 18-20 at St. Mark’s 
Church, Evansville, Ind., the Rev. L. T. Riley 
pastor. Mrs. G. C. Goering, Sec. 


The fifth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and the third Young Women’s 
Conference of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 
will be held October 13-16 at First Lutheran 
Church, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. H. C. Lindsay 
pastor. Mrs. H. M. Hauter, Sec. 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Womens’ Missionary Society of the Synod of 
North Carolina will be held in Holy Trinity 
Church, Gastonia, N. C., the Rev. George S. 
Bowden pastor, September 28-30. Mrs. H. C. 
Michael, the Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Peery, Jr., of 
India, Miss Charlotte Kao of China, and Wil- 
liam Sipes of India will be the guest speakers. 

Mrs. E. R. Lineberger, Sec. 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 


September 14, 1938 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 

39 East 35th St., New York City 

W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 

E. Cuarence Miutuer, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Synod will meet at Vancouver, Wash., October 
18 to 20, in St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. Paul 
Kunzmann pastor. Mrs. A. N. Pearson, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Susquehanna 
Synod will meet in Christ Church, Lewisburg, 
Pa., October 2-4, the Rev. V. D. Naugle pastor. 

Mrs. N. A. Yeany, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The thirty-eighth convention of the Northern 
Conference of the Synod in the Midwest will be 
held September 27-29 in Our Redeemer’s 
Church, Wayne, Nebr., the Rev. William Most 
pastor. H. Goede, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Long Island Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Thursday, September 22, at Christ 
Church, Woodhaven, N. Y. The Revs. Hugo E. 
Meyer, Ph.D. and Ernest A. Meyer pastors. The 
convention will open at 9.30 A. M. with the 
administration of the Holy Communion. 

Carl G. Toebke, Sec. 


The thirty-fifth semi-annual meeting of the 
Eastern Conference of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of North Carolina will meet 
September 20 and 21 in St. James Church, 
Fayetteville, N. C., the Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher 
pastor. The conference will open at 10.00 A. M., 
September 20. Sermon by President C. E. Fritz, 
and administration of the Lord’s Supper at 
11.00 A. M. Walter N. Yount, Sec. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Conference, Synod of Ohio, will be held Oc- 
tober 17 and 18 at Calvary Church, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, the Rev. August L. Schneider pastor. 

The convention will open at 10.00 A. M., Mon- 
day, with an address by R. A. Albert, president 
of the conference. 

The annual meeting of the Brotherhood will 
be held the same date, with a banquet at 6.00 
P. M. and an address by the Rev. T. A. Kan- 
tonen, Ph.D. Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


PASTORAL ASSOCIATION 


_The Wilkes-Barre-Scranton Pastoral Associa- 
tion will hold its annual Retreat September 27 
to 29 in St. John’s Church, Scranton, J. C. 
Mattes, D.D., pastor. Lutheran pastors and lay- 
men are invited. Free cots will be available 
for those desiring them. Kindly bring blankets 
and inform the host pastor at 625 Quincy Ave., 
Scranton, Pa., of your intentions by Septem- 
ber 20. E. O. Steigerwalt, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Erle C. Greiner 


of Zanesville, Ohio, treasurer of the Synod of 
Ohio since 1932, entered into eternal life Friday, 
August 26, at the age of fifty-seven years. He 
was a member of St. John’s Church of Zanes- 
ville, W. M. Hackenberg, D.D., pastor. 

Mr. Greiner was the second treasurer of the 
Synod of Ohio, having succeeded the late Joseph 
Kahler in that office in the fall of 1932. He was 
a member of the Executive Board of the synod. 
He had served in this capacity for ten consecu- 


tive years. 
Two Zanesville newspapers noted Mr. 
Greiner’s death with editorials, which is a 


unique tribute to his service in the community 
where he lived. In part these editors said: ‘All 
Zanesville mourns the passing of Erle C. 
Greiner, prominent churchman and progressive 
business man whose life here was a potent in- 
fluence for the advancement of this community. 
He found his greatest pleasure in the work of 
the church and in service to his fellowmen. 

“Mr. Greiner, whose devotion to church work 
and unfailing loyalty to Zanesville, had won the 
respect of all who knew him, found genuine 
pleasure in his tireless efforts to be of service 
to others. Sincerity of purpose was one of his 
principal characteristics.” 

In addition to his interest in the work of the 
synod as a whole he was actively interested in 
the work of the Luther League. Being one of 
the original members of the Luther League of 
Ohio he followed the work with youth through 
the rest of his life. For more than six years 
he was treasurer of the synodical Luther League 
and a member of the Executive Committee of 
this body. 

Because of his varied interests in the work 
of the church he was one of the most widely 
known laymen in the Synod of Ohio. He had 
been elected a delegate to the Baltimore Con- 
vention which would have been his sixth con- 
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secutive convention of the United Lutheran 
Church attended officially. 
Joseph W. Frease. 


Dr. Taylor B. Yeakley 


Taylor Babb Yeakley was indeed, at his death 
on August 29, 1938, listed as a “retired pastor’’ 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. But in reality we had 
hardly learned to think of him as such for it 
was only at the end of March that, having suf- 
fered a very severe stroke a few months earlier, 
he was forced to lay down the work of his 
large parish in New Kensington, Pa., where he 
had served as pastor for the last twenty-two 
years. Moreover, his vigor and physique were 
always those of a man so much younger than 
he that the thought of retirement was not 
easily associated with him. 

Dr. Yeakley was born in Winchester, Va., 
October 22, 1874, the son of William R. Yeakley 
and his wife Rachel, nee Frieze. He was con- 
firmed in 1890. In 1898 he graduated from 
Roanoke College with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and in 1901 he completed his course 
at Gettysburg Seminary, from which institu- 
tion he received the B.D. degree. In that same 
year he was ordained bv the Maryland Synod, 
meeting in Waynesboro, Pa. In 1915 he secureu 
his Ph.D. at Central University, Indiana. 

The first parish Dr. Yeakley served was at 
Davis, W. Va., and after a brief pastorate he 
was elected as the missionary superintendent 
of the Maryland Synod, serving effectively in 
that capacity for a period of three years. It 
was then that his association with the Pitts- 
burgh Synod began—to continue for over 
thirty-one years, during which he served Tem- 
ple Church, Pittsburgh, for two years, Mt. Zion 
Church for eight years, and the First Church 
of New Kensington from 1916 on. He was 
known as a capable preacher, a good organizer, 
a hard worker, and a strong believer. In the 
years before the merger he had served as vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod (General 
Synod) and in later years he had done a 
notable work as the president of the Bethesda 
Home Board. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. Agnes 
Aggleson Yeakley; their son, Taylor Blair 
Yeakley of Boston; and their two daughters, 
Margaret V. of Arlington, Va., and Jean A. 

Funeral services were held September 1 in 
Berkeley Springs, Va., where the family had 
taken up residence since the early summer and 
where also his death occurred. The service was 
in charge of President H. H. Bagger of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, who preached the sermon, 
the liturgy being read by Dr. John J. Myers, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Synod, and the Rev. 
Samuel Boerstler, Dr. Yeakley’s successor in 
New Kensington. During the service Mr. N. V. 
B. Ziegler sang touchingly. A number of Lu- 
theran pastors were in attendance, while the 
ministers of the churches of Berkeley Springs 
served as pallbearers. Nearly fifty of Dr. 
Yeakley’s former parishioners made the long 
trip of 150 miles, revealing their affection and 
esteem. 

Interment was made directly thereafter in 
the Mt. Hebron Cemetery at Winchester, the 
town of his birth, with the service at the grave 
in charge of Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, missionary 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh Synod, and 
the Rev. John Ekholm of New Kensington, a 
member of the Augustana Synod. 

Henry H. Bagger. 


RESOLUTIONS IN MEMORIAM 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call 
into the Church Triumphant from our Mil- 
waukee Lutheran Ministerium our esteemed 
fellow laborer, Paul Reed Siebert, and 

Whereas we acknowledge the great loss of Dr. 
eee counsel, co-operation and fellowship, 
an 

Whereas we feel keenly sympathetic toward 
the bereaved family and shepherdless flock, 
therefore be it resolved: 

That we express our sincere thanks to God 
for the pleasant and profitable associations 
which we have had with Dr. Siebert, 

That we petition the Throne of Grace for 
comfort in behalf of the bereaved family and 
for guidance in behalf of the saddened con- 
gregation, and 

That we enter these resolutions into the 
minutes of the Milwaukee Lutheran Minis- 
terium, and send copies of the same to the 
family of Dr. Siebert, to the congregation and 


to THe LUTHERAN. 
Gottfried Kempf, 
Charles A. Miley, 
Paul E. Bishop. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bowman, Harry S., from 1439 N. 17th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Box 208, Runnemede, N. J. 
Dolbeer, E. C., from 103 N. Princeton Ave., 
Villa Park, Ill., to Mt. Carroll, Il. 

Dunmire, Howard E., from 330 Vine St., N. E., 
Warren, Ohio, to 420 High St., N. E., Warren, 
Ohio. 

Erney, Paul, from Middle Point, Ohio, to 1134 
Woodlawn Ave., Springfield, Ohio. , 
Hackenberg, Charles A., from Keller Hall, Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, to Lafay- 

ette, Ohio. 
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R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0 ™ ST. NEWYORK 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS y 


CHUR CH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 


For information Address 


PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 


Dept. C-16 


Holmgren, Warner E., from 909 W. High St., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, to 509 Plain Ave., Minerva, 
Ohio. 

Iddings, J. White, from Box 902, Kannapolis, 
N. C., to Granite Quarry, N. C. 

Moyer, Carl H., from Box 85, Hegins, Pa., to 
3521 Tudor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pfeiffer, Raymond, from Norcatur, 

Eureka, Kan. 

Pryor, Francis C., from 4698 Park Blvd., Oak- 
land, Calif., to 4650 San Sebastian Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Schofer, Karl F., from 101 Ottawa Ave., Oak- 
harbor, Ohio, to 37 E. Hillerest Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Skinner, Morris C., from Richmondville, N. Y., 
to 68 E. Main St., Cobleskill, N. Y. 

Wilson, Guy M., from Spring and Division Sts., 
Zelienople, Pa, to R. Foe De 1, Box Ii5, 
Zelienople, Pa, 


Kan., to 


FOLLOW OUR LUTHERANS WHEREVER 
THEY GO 


Pastors having members of their congrega- 
tions in Dayton institutions and hospitals, in- 
cluding the Dayton State Hospital and the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital at the National Military Home, 
and desiring that pastoral care be given these 
people, may write or call Pastor Foster of the 
Lutheran Inner Mission at 129 Montana Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. Pastor Foster will also gladly be 
of service, in any other way, to pastors who 
have members living in Dayton. 

Sincerely yours, 
The Lutheran Inner Mission League, 
(Rev.) H. W. Foster, Supt. 
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PROMOTION CERTIFICATES 


Series Nos. 750-756 
NEW SERIES CARD STYLE CERTIFICATES Nos. 960-966 Famous paintings of the life of 


Christ reproduced in soft tint. 
Size, 914 x 1214 inches, 
Price, 35 cents a dozen. 


No. 750C—Cradle Roll 
No. 750N—Nursery Department 


Size, 7 x 514 inches. : 
35 cents a dozen, with iS 
envelopes. 


mee : ; 

oy gh No. 751C—Cradle Roll to Begin- 
(if. a ners 
4 dumor Te arin ] 
Li Pee he No. 751N—Nursery Roll to Be- 
4 Beginners 


No. 752—Beginners to Primary 


. — : = - ~ ati a i iepeuseas 
No. 960C—Cradle Roll No. 962—Beginners to Primary i 
No. 960N—Nursery Roll No. PEt HOE SS Inter 


Seven new cards in beauti- 
ful soft colors of flowers with 
appropriate inset of the classic 
religious masterpieces. 


} Sepnnotion Berk 


Vepartncel 


No. 961C—Cradle Roll to 


Oe 


4 
Beginners L No. 965—Intermediate to ¢ : 

No. 961N—Nursery Roll to No. 966—For Ungraded mee , NO 2 Sa Ora ihe iy Maeae 
Beginners School No. 963—Primary to Junior No. 754—Junior to Intermediate 


No. 755—Intermediate to Senior 
No. 756—For the Ungraded School 


Folder Style Certificate 


Series Nos. 710-716. In five-color effect sie soba d 2 


Size, 10 x 134% inches. Price, 50 cents a dozen. Price, 50 cents a dozen. 


No. 710C. Cradle Roll No. 713. Primary to Junior 


No. JON Nance snot No. 714. Junior to Inter- 


No. 711C, Cradle Roll to mediate 
Beginners 
No. 715. i 
No. 711N. Nursery Roll to eae Intermediate sto 
Beginners 
No. 712. Beginners to No. 716. For the Ungraded 
Primary School 


Series Nos. 850-856. In five-color effect 


Size, 95g x 1234 inches. Price, 35 cents a dozen. 


No. 780C—Cradle Roll 
No. 780N—Nursery Roll 


No. 850C. Cradle Roll. No. 853. Primary to Junior No. 781C—Cradle Roll to Be- 
ginners 
No. 850N. Nursery Roll. P 
No. 854. Junior to Inter- 
No. 78iN—Nurser: a0 | - 

No. 851C. Cradle Roll to mediate relagiees rien FS 

Beginners 

; . : i No. 782—Beginn: i 

No. 851N. Nursery Roll to Piety Sas Teeside f bee ett! 

Beginners No. 783—Primary to Junior 
No. 852. Beginners to No. 856. For Ungraded No. 784—Junior to Intermediate 

Primary Schools 


No. 785—Intermediate to Senior 
eee 
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